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FOREWORD 



In May 1962, the Subcommittee on National Security Staffing and 
Operations was established to review the administration of national 
security, and to make findings and proposals for improvement as 
appropriate. 

Early in its inquiry, the subcommittee determined that it would be 
helpful to see how certain Communist bloc nations recruit and manage 
personnel in the making of national policy. The subcommittee staff, 
in cooperation with the executive branch, was asked to arrange for 
the preparation of the present study on staffing procedures and 
problems in the Soviet Union. 

This stud^ is a sequel and companion to the one entitled National 
Policy Machinery in the Soviet Union , issued by the Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery in January 1960. 

The subcommittee believes that this publication will be of par- 
ticular interest to officials of the government and to the academic 
community. It should help promote understanding of the Commu- 
nist challenge to democratic societies and to individual liberty, 

Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on 
National Security Staffing 
and Operations* 

May 15, 1963. 
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STAFFING PROCEDURES AND PROBLEMS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 

INTRODUCTION 

The signal importance of effective and orderly staffing procedures 
and criteria in the operation of the state has been recognized by 
Soviet leaders from very nearly the beginnings of Soviet power. The 
early Bolshevik view that any worker or housewife could easily 
handle the affairs of government was quickly discarded when the new 
regime in 1917 and 1918 sought to cope with the complexities of state 
administration. From that time the Soviet leaders have concentrated 
heavily on a search for more effective organization and functions and 
better training and deployment of personnel. 

This study focuses on the machinery and procedures developed 
for staffing the posts concerned with the making and execution of 
policy in the area of Soviet global interests. It leans heavily on an 
earlier study of the Soviet system 1 which may be consulted for a 
fuller discussion of the Soviet policymaking machinery. The present 
study, however, is complete within itself, and brings up to date some 
of the material in the earlier study. 

The following description of the state system of the U.S.S.R., taken 
from the earlier study, provides a useful preface. 

The Soviet system is a dictatorship in which ultimate 
power is exercised by the leaders of the Communist Party. 
While the government apparatus is patterned after that of 
a Western political democracy, there is no system of checks 
and balances, and any concept of the separation of powers 
is definitively rejected. The functions of the government 
are dictated by the party, whose hegemony is explicitly 
acknowledged by the Constitution. The prerogative of the 
party to make state policy and supervise its implementation 
without direct popular controls or checks is unquestioned, 
and party influence and power pervade all phases of life from 
the lowliest private dwelling to the highest councils of state. 

This description needs augmenting, however, for it omits the fact 
that the party no less than the government is under the dictatorial 
control of a self-perpetuating body of men who in .a corporate sense 
are not answerable to any other group or force in Soviet society. 
Moreover, it suggests an alien-ruler role for the party, whereas in 
fact the party machinery is an integral part of the Soviet governing 
mechanism performing many functions that in the West are the 
normal prerogative and responsibility of government. 

Party and government in the Soviet Union, though structurally 
separate, are actually part and parcel of a single state system. The 

i U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery. National Policy Machinery in the Soviet Union. (Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Oil., I960), 
75 pp. 
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party Presidium, formally a part of the party structure, is the govern- 
ing head of the entire system, and its power and authority are exer- 
cised through its two executive-administrative arms, the government 
bureaucracy and the professional party machine. The Soviet state 
system, moreover, is a totalitarian system embracing virtually every 
activity in the country. Except for a few minor jobs, all positions— 
from minister to party clerk; from research scientist to strectsweepcr ; 
from party secretary to lathe operator — are parts of a single mammoth 
staff at the service of the Soviet rulers. Thus, the men who bear 
ultimate responsibility for the security of the Soviet Union have the 
full manpower resources of the country at their disposal. How these 
resources are organized and used in forwarding world Soviet interests 
is the central problem of this study. 

Where possible an attempt has been made to relate the staffing 
procedures to the achievement of objectives in policymaking and 
administration and a few conclusions as to the effectiveness of the 
system have been hazarded. Chapter 1 attempts to give some idea 
of the scope of the staffing problem and an appreciation of the human 
resources available. Chapters II and III then take up the staffing 
machinery and the way in which it functions. Chapter IV presents 
an overall appraisal of the system and touches on a few special prob- 
lems. An appendix deals with education and training programs for 
developing the talent, knowledge, and ability necessary to meet 
national needs. 
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CHAPTER I. STAFFING RESOURCES 

Official secrecy in the U.S.S.R. puts the Western student of Soviet 
politics and public administration at a great disadvantage. Prac- 
tically nothing is being written in the Soviet Union, for instance, on 
how the governing organs of the party operate or how national policies 
are formulated. In this situation, there is no public discussion of 
staffing at the highest levels and one can only guess at what proportion 
of the manpower pool the Kremlin would consider critical for formu- 
lating and carrying out Kremlin global policies. 

If they elected to speak on the question, however, the Soviet 
leaders would probably present a rather broad estimate of their man- 
power needs in this field. The fact that the entire administrative 
mechanism — political, military, industrial, etc. — is closely woven 
together at all levels and operates as a single system makes it difficult 
to determine at what point the staffing function loses its critical 
importance. Only a small portion of the total manpower pool 
however, is crucial. Soviet population figures will illustrate this 
point. (See Figure A.) 

Figure A . — Manpower Resources in the U.S.S.R., 1959 


Number of persons 

Total Labor Force 109, 100, 000 


Workers and Peasants 88, 600, 000 

Intelligentsia. 20, 600, 000 

of which: 

Managerial and Professional Personnel 7, 467, 000 


It is within the intelligentsia category that the people essential for 
“national security” functions will almost certainly be found. How- 
ever, the intelligentsia includes not only management and professional 
personnel but also technicians, secretaries, typists, sales and restaurant 
employees, barbers, and other white-collar workers. The notion of 
the intelligentsia as a highly select, tightly knit group of intellectuals — 
as was the case in Russia in the years before the Revolution — is now 
almost entirely gone. 

Out of this category — the intelligentsia — it is possible to isolate 
15 broad occupations in which about 7.5 million persons were employed 
in 1959. This group — the managerial and professional personnel — 
of course contains elements critical to national policy staffing. The 
occupations represented, all of which generally require a college ed- 
ucation or its equivalent, encompass about one-third of the members 
of the intelligentsia and one-sixteenth of the total labor force. The 
occupations selected and the number of persons employed in each of 
them are shown in Figure B. 
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Figure B, — Managerial and Professional Personnel in the U.S.S.R., 1959 


Number oj 
person s 

Managerial and Professional Personnel (total) 7,467, 000 

Managerial Personnel (total) — 2, 221, GOO 

ifcads of state administrative organs and their structural sub- 
divisions - — -- — 246,000 

Heads of Communist Party, Komsomol (Young Communist 
League), trade union, cooperative, and other social organiza- 
tions . — — - 145, 500 

Directors of enterprises and their immediate subordinates (ex- 
cluding foremen) in industry, construction, transportation, 

communications, and agriculture .. 955,200 

Directors and managers in other sectors of the economy (exclud- 
ing health, education, and research) , - — 874, 300 

Professional Personnel (total). --- - 5, 245, 400 

Engineers 834,300 

Agronomists, zootcclinieians, veterinarians, and foresters 367, 400 

Physicians (including heads of hospitals)... 381, 900 

Teachers (except in higher educational institutions). 2, 519, 200 

Scientific Personnel 1 310, 400 

Teachers in higher educational institutions 127, 400 

Heads of scientific research establishments. 32, 700 

Other scientific personnel — . 156, 300 

Writers, journalists, and editors — — — - 73, 100 

Library heads and librarians 239, 000 

Lectures, propagandists, and other "cultural-enlightenment” per- 
sonnel ... ... 47, 000 

Judges, public prosecutors, and lawyers — 36, 000 

Marketing specialists -- 122, 800 

Economists, planners, and statisticians — — 30S, 300 


i A Soviet occupational category that has no U.S. counterpart. Includes faculty members at higher 
educational institutions, heads of scientific-research establishments, and selected individuals from all fields 
of learning who are engaged In research and have been awarded the title “scicntiGc worker” by the state. 

The nucleus of leadership in the U.S.S.It. is provided by the 390,000 
persons who direct the Soviet government, the Communist Party 
and the various auxiliary organizations— such as the trade unions 
and the youth group, the Komsomol. Within the party side, there 
are the Presidium, the Secretariat, and the administrative organs of 
the Central Committee. On the government side, there is the Coun- 
cil of Ministers with its various ministries, state committees, and 
chief directorates. Also to be included are the leading party and 
governmental offices at the republic and regional levels. At the next 
stage are the nearly two million directors and managers of individual 
enterprises, including those who head bureaus and branches within 
factories. Leading members of this group are often promoted into 
policymaking positions — to the Council of Ministers, for example^. 

The professional personnel listed in Figure B, numbering some 5.5 
million in 1959, are those persons who through education, experience 
or a combination of both have mastered a critical specialty. This 
includes heads of scientific research establishments and other leading 
scientific personnel — groups having a particular bearing to this 
study; it also includes physicians, lawyers, teachers and librarians 
occupations generally outside the area under discussion. 

This information from official Soviet statistics helps in drawing an 
outline of the overall staffing problem but it f allB far snort of providing 
a yardstick of personnel needs in the fields most closely identified with 
Kremlin global policy operations. Assuming, however, that the areas 
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of critical need in the U.S.S.R. are similar to those in the United States, 
the following have been chosen for investigation in this study : 

1. The organs of leadership (The party Presidium, the Secretar- 
iat, the Council of Ministers, etc.). 

2. The Military High Command. 

3. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the diplomatic service. 

4. The Intelligence Services. 

5. The organizations for foreign trade and aid. 

6. The major scientific research and development organizations. 
Staffing needs in these six areas are probably somewhere in the order 
of half a million people. 

There is, however, one aspect of the Soviet manpower situation 
outside this framework which has special interest for the future and 
should not be overlooked — the important role of employed women in 
Soviet society. A larger proportion of women is employed in the 
U.S.S.R. than in almost any other industrial country in the world. 
In 1959, for example, 76.4 percent of the females 16 through 54 years 
of age in the U.S.S.R. were in the labor force, compared with 42.2 per- 
cent in the United States. 

The relatively high proportion of women among graduates of higher 
educational institutions in the U.S.S.R. during the last two decades 
led inevitably to an expansion of their role in the major professional 
occupations. By 1959 about 80 percent of Soviet physicians and 
almost 75 percent of teachers, economists, and planners were women. 
(See Figure C.) 

Figure C . — Proportion of Women in Selected Managerial Positions and Major 


Professional Occupations , January 1959 

Managerial positions: Percent 

Heads of government departments and their subdivisions 28 

Heads of party, Komsomol, trade union, cooperative, and other social 

organizations and their subdivisions 21 

Heads of enterprises (industrial, construction, agricultural, forestry, 

transportation, and communications) and their subdivisions 12 

Chief physicians and other heads of medical establishments 52 

School principals (except 4-year elementary schools) 23 

Heads of publishing houses and their subdivisions 24 

Heads of trade organizations and stores 49 

Heads of public dining enterprises 53 

Heads of material and technical supply organizations 26 

Professional occupations: 

Engineers • 32 

Agronomists 41 

Physicians 79 

Faculty of higher educational institutions (VUZ) 38 

Teachers (except VUZ) 73 

Lawyers. 37 

Economists and planners 74 


They played a much smaller part, however, in managerial occupa- 
tions than in the professional occupations from which the managers 
normally are drawn. Although women constitute 32 percent of all 
engineers, they hold only 12 percent of the high-level positions in 
industrial and other enterprises where almost all such positions are 
held by engineers. Similarly, women hold far fewer managerial 
posts in schools and hospitals than their relative numbers among 
teachers and doctors would dictate. Moreover, although women 
make up about one-fourth of the government and party leadership, 
only one woman — Yekaterina A. Furtseva, the Minister of Culture — 
currently holds a position of prominence at the national level. 
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CHART 1 
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CHAPTER II. STAFFING MACHINERY 

A. Party Agencies 

Presidium 

Nowhere are the staffing functions of the Presidium spelled out 
but as the supreme policymaking body in the U.S.S.R., unfettered 
by constitutional restraints and unaccountable except in the most 
formal ritualistic sense to any other body of individuals in the coun- 
try, the Presidium is the ultimate authority on selection, assignment, 
promotion, and training of personnel; career development programs 
and criteria; incentive systems — in fact, all phases of the staffing 
process. The Presidium is not only the final arbiter on these matters 
but an active participant in the day-to-day operations of the staffing 
mechanism as well. This is so because power in the Soviet Union, 
since it depends not at all on legal conferment and is only weakly 
buttressed by constitutional tradition, must be wielded daily to be 
maintained. Direct absolute control over the staffing of key positions 
is therefore an indispensable condition for the exercise of supreme 
political power. 

In the staffing field the Presidium: 

1. Establishes basic personnel policies for all elements of the 
state service (Party, government, and quasi-independent “mass" 
organizations) ; 

2. Determines the personnel needs of the state in the aggregate 
and for key positions in particular; 

3. Establishes basic criteria for staffing state service positions ; 

4. Develops programs for creating a reservoir of personnel 
with talent, training and experience in an assortment geared to 
the present and anticipated future needs of the state; 

5. Monitors the operation of the staffing mechanism with par- 
ticular attention to the performance of personnel assigned to 
key trouble spots, strategic operations and high priority programs ; 

6. Selects key administrative and political personnel in the 
upper echelon of the state service, including the replenishing of 
its own ranks. 

In the performance of the above functions, the Presidium, of course, 
relies heavily on other elements of the state, both party and govern- 
ment, for information and recommendations. Presidium members, 
however, involve themselves in great detail in the whole range of 
staffing activities. There are, in fact, few of the governing functions 
in which they show such daily personal interest or to which they con- 
sistently devote a greater share of their time. It should be noted, 
however, that this concern stems in part from the fact that Presidium 
members not only determine policy but also supervise the execution of 
that policy in considerable detail. This gathering of the policymaking 
and the policy-implementing functions in the hands of a few men — 
and ultimately one man — is one of the hallmarks of the Soviet system 
and nowhere is the merger more clearly evident than in the staffing 
field. 
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10 STAFFING PROCEDURES AND PROBLEMS IN THE SOVIET UNION 

The size of the Presidium is not fixed in statute nor established by 
custom; but 6incc it is a real working group practical considerations 
have dictated that it remain fairly small and compact. Currently it 
consists of 12 members who exercise the full prerogatives and respon- 
sibilities of the office, and 6 candidate members of lesser prestige and 
authority who participate in varying degree. 

The influence of individual Presidium members in the formulation 
of policy in the staffing field, as in other spheres of national life, varies 
with their training, experience, and current administrative duties, as 
well as with the political weight they cany. The concept of the 
Presidium as a committee of equals, espoused so strongly in the early 
years of the post-Stalin period, was so clearly invalidated by Khru- 
shchev’s victory in 1957 that Soviet propaganda has long since dropped 
any pretense to the fiction. In fact, Khrushchev is frequently referred 
to os the “head” of the Presidium, although formally no such position 
exists. 

In dealing with broad questions of personnel policy, Klirushchev 
appears to rely most heavily on First Deputy Premiers Kosygin and 
Mikoyan, “President” Brezhnev, who despite the political insignif- 
icance of the “presidency” is a strong figure in policy councils, and 
Party Secretary Kozlov. 

Although Mikoyan, Kosygin, and Brezhnev, with wide-ranging 
experience in supervising government operations, have great influence 
in staffing, the man whose voice is most often heard on staffing prob- 
lems is probably Kozlov. 1 As second ranking secretary he acts ns 
Khrushchev’s “political” deputy, exercising general supervision over 
the professional party machine with particular attention to the alloca- 
tion of the manpower and resources of the party. In this capacity lie 
has had the opportunity to develop an intimate knowledge of the 
broad sweep of personnel problems and a keen awareness of the 
resources of the country for staffing the upper level executive, adminis- 
trative, scientific, and engineering posts. In the last analysis, how- 
ever, the decisions arc Khrushchev’s; no truly important assignments 
can be made without his personal knowledge and approval, and the 
top leaders of the party and government are probably chosen directly 
by him. 

The Secretariat 

The selection, assignment and training of personnel for virtually all 
positions of responsibility in Soviet life, be they in the party, the 
government, or in the quasi-independent specialized or professional 
organizations, is one of the major functions of the piofessional party 
machine or apparatus. This machine, which equates roughly to the 
full-time paid party officials, includes in addition to the Central 
Committee Secretariat and its executive staff, a highly disciplined 
hierarchy of subordinate secretariats and staffs corresponding to the 
republics, oblasts, and lesser administrative divisions of the country. 
Collectively and through the individual activities of its members, the 
Secretariat provides day-to-day executive direction for the entire 
party machine and in so doing, administers the whole range of the 
party’s responsibilities in the staffing field. 

The vast majority of proposals for new policies in the staffing field 
or modifications of existing ones either originate in the Secretariat or 

i Ko2lov has recently been reported UJ, probably with a heart attack. What effect his Illness might have 
on bis status In the Soviet top leadership Is not clear at this time. 
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elsewhere in the party machine, or at least funnel through the Secre- 
tariat at one point or another. The Secretariat prepares policy pro- 
posals for Presidium consideration, or, in the case of those formulated 
elsewhere, reviews and gives recommendations. 

The Secretariat through its executive staff checks on the staffing 
of key positions, recommends release or reassignment of individuals 
whose performance fails to meet desired standards, and selects suitable 
candidates for vacancies. Approval of the Secretariat is a necessary 
condition for all appointments to upper echelon positions. A list of 
the positions requiring Secretariat approval would include all the im- 
portant “national security” positions, the upper executive positions 
in the government apparatus, the leading party positions down to the 
oblast or provincial level, and a vast array of others which for one 
reason or another are deemed politically sensitive or are of critical 
importance in some other respect. In addition, the Secretariat 
develops criteria for the staffing of party positions at all levels and 
oversees their application. . 

In trying to satisfy the virtually insatiable demands of the Soviet 
state system for more and better qualified executives, administrators, 
managers, scientists, and engineers, the Secretariat’s executive staff 
actively seeks out promising candidates, and supervises their careers 
to give them the range and depth of experience and training needed 
for the more and more complex and exacting upper echelon positions. 

The central personnel records of the party are maintained by the 
executive staff of the Secretariat. These records include basic party 
information on all party members. Complete dossiers are maintained 
on all men assigned to key positions and also on those who show 
promise for eventual upper echelon responsibilities. 

On occasion the responsibilities of the Secretariat in the staffing 
field are preempted by the Presidium. There is little chance of 
serious conflict, however. The nature of the interlocking directorate 
of the Soviet state system tends to keep the two bodies in concert. 
Moreover, Khrushchev, “Head” of the Presidium, and First Secretary, 
would probably resolve any disagreements that do arise. 

The administrative duties of the Secretariat aro divided among 
its members, currently 12, four of whom — Khrushchev, Kozlov, 
Kuusinen and Suslov — are also members of the Presidium. Each 
secretary has a specific set of responsibilities. Khrushchev, as First 
Secretary, is of course head of the Secretariat. As noted above, 
Kozlov is the second ranking secretary with responsibility for general 
supervision of the Secretariat and its central staff. The other duties 
are parceled out among the remaining secretaries (see chart 2). 
The number of secretaries with responsibilities in the field of relations 
with foreign Communist parties is unusually high, undoubtedly a 
reflection of the challenge to Soviet hegemony in the Communist 
world posed by the rift with China and Albania. 

Prior to November 1962 each secretary had responsibility for the 
supervision of one or more of the departments in ^ the executive staff, 
with considerable authority to make decisions in the fields of his 
department’s responsibilities. Although Khrushchev, Kozlov, and 
the Secretariat as a whole gave some overall supervision to the work of 
individual secretaries and took note of complaints and criticisms, on 
the bulk of issues the secretary’s decisions were for all intents and 
purposes final. There is reason to believe that in this situation the 
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Ap proved Bo rHeteHe 

CHART 2 

PARTY SECRETARIAT 

1 MAY 1963 


SECRETARY 

PROBABLE FIELDS (obviously incomplete) 

Khrushchev / N. S. 

1st Secretary* head of the Secretariat 

Kozlov, F. R. 

2nd-in-command; general supervision 
of the Secretariat and its central staff 

Suslov, M. A. 

CPSU relations with foreign Communist 
parties; coordination of the world 
Communist movement 

Kuusinen, O. V. 

CPSU relations with foreign Communist 
parties 

Andropov, Yu. V. 

CPSU relations with Sino-Soviet Bloc 
Communist parties 

Ponomarev, B. N. 

CPSU relations with non-bloc Communist 
parties 

Demichev, P. N. 

Chemical and Light Industry 

Itichev, L. F. 

Ideological Questions 

Polyakov, V. 1. 

Agriculture 

Rudakov, A. P. 

Genera! Industry and Construction 

o 

< 

% 

< 

Organizational-Party Questions 

Shelepin, A, N. 

Party-State Control 
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THE CENTRAL PARTY MACHINE 

1 MAY 1963 


FIRST SECRETARY 
♦ N. S. Khrushchev 


S E C R E T A R 

1 A T 

SECRETARY 

• F. R. Kozlov 



SECRETARY 

# Yu. V. Andropov 


SECRETARY 

# O, V. Kuusinen 


SECRETARY 

0 A. N. Shelepin 


SECRETARY 

• M. A. Suslov 


SECRETARY 

f B. N, Ponomarev 








SECRETARY 

• V. N. Titov 


SECRETARY 

# L. F. Ilichev 

1 

SECRETARY 

f p. N. Demlchev 


SECRETARY 

• A. P, Rudakov 


SECRETARY 

• V. 1. Polyakov 


IDEOLOGICAL 

COMMISSION 


CHAIRMAN 

• L. F. Jlichev 

MEMBERS ~ 

• S. P. Pavlov 

■ V. P. Stepanov 

• P. A. Satyukov 

• A. 1. Adzhubey 

■ A. V. Romanov 
A V. I , Snastin 

■ D. A. Polikarpov 
^ A. G. Yegorov 

IDEOLOGICAL 

• L. F. Ilichev ? 


PRAVDA 

# P. A. Satyukov 

kommunisT 

■ V. P. Stepanov 


DEPARTMENTS 




COMMISSION FOR 
ORGANIZATIONAL- 
PARTY QUESTIONS 


CHAIRMAN 
• V. N. Titov 

MEMBERS 

? 

r 


PARTY ORGANS 
• V. N. Titov ? 




BUREAU FOR 
AGRICULTURE 


CHAIRMAN 
• V. I . Polyakov 


MEMBERS 

? 



AGRICULTURE 
• V. 1. Polyakov ? 


1 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANS 


FINANCE & 


PLANNING ORGANS 

A N. R. Mironov 


B. P. Miroshnichenko 



GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATION OF AFFAIRS 

AV. N. Malin 


K. P. Chernyayev 


LIAISON WITH COMMUNIST 
& WORKERS PARTIES OF 


INTERNATIONAL 

SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 

0 Yu. V. Andropov 


# B. N. Ponomarev 



TRAVEL ABROAD 


CHIEF POLITICAL DIRECTORATE 


SOVIET ARMY & NAVY 

A A. S. Panyushkirt 


■ A. A. Yepishev 


CENTRAL ASIAN BUREAU 


CHAIRMAN 
V. G. Lomonosov 


PARTY-STATE CONTROL 
COMMITTEE 


O A. N. Shelepin 


PARTY COMMISSION 
• N. M. Sh vernik 


BUREAU FOR THE RSFSR 


CHAIRMAN 
# N. 5. Khrushchev 


BUREAU FOR THE 
MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY 
& CONSTRUCTION 
RSFSR 

CHAIRMAN 
# A. P. Kirilenko ? 


BUREAU FOR THE 
MANAGEMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 
RSFSR 


CHAIRMAN 


• L. N. Yefremov ? 


TRANSCAUCASIAN BUREAU 


CHAIRMAN 
G. N. Bochkarev 


A FULL MEMBER, CENTRAL 
W COMMITTEE, CPSU 

■ CANDIDATE MEMBER, 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE, CPSU 

* MEMBER, CENTRAL AUDITING 
COMMISSION, CPSU 
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BUREAU FOR THE RSFSR 

1 MAY 1963 


1ST DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
# A. P. Kirilenko 


CHAIRMAN 
# N. S. Khrushchev 


1ST DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
# L . N . Yefremov 


MEMBERS 



® V. M. Churayev 

A V. 1. Stepakov 

• V. S. Tolstikov 

# N. G. Ignatov 

probably several others 

# M. A. Yasnov 


BUREAU FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
INDUSTRY & CONSTRUCTION, RSFSR 


CHAIRMAN 
• A. P. Kirilenko ? 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 



? 


MEMBERS 

AV. F. Promyslov 


probably several others 


DEPARTMENTS 


IDEOLOGICAL 

M. A. Khaldeyev 


PARTY ORGANS 

N. A. Voronovsky 



CONSTRUCTION 


MACHINE BUILDING 

A. V. Gladyrevsky 


? 



HEAVY INDUSTRY, 


LIGHT, 

TRANSPORT & 


FOOD INDUSTRY 

COMMUNICATIONS 


AND TRADE 

AS. A. Baskakov 


P. K. Sizov 


BUREAU FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, RSFSR 


CHAIRMAN 
• L. N. Yefremov ? 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 

? 


? 


MEMBERS 

? 


DEPARTMENTS 


IDEOLOGICAL 


| PARTY ORGANS 

A V. 1, Stepakov 


J ■ M. A. Polekhin 


AGRICULTURE 
^ l. S. Pankin 


ADMINISTRATIVE, TRADE & 


PARTY-STATE CONTROL COMMITTEE 

FINANCE ORGANS 


RSFSR 

? 


£ G. V. Yenyutin 


SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA 
K. I. Zarodov 


CENTRAL ASIAN BUREAU 

1 MAY 1963 


TRANSCAUCASIAN BUREAU 

1 MAY 1963 


CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN 

V. G. Lomonosov 


G. N. Bochkarev 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 

V. K. Akulintsev 


S. M. Veselov 


O. D. Gotsiridze 


? 


MEMBERS 


#V. P, Mzhavanadze 


#Ya. N. Zarobyan 

Others ? 

• V. Yu. Akhundov 



MEMBERS 

V. A. Liventsov 

• Sh. R. Rashidov 

S. 1. Kadyshev 

#T. U . Usubaliyev 

A. A. Sarkisov 

# D . R . Rasulov 

V. M. Gushchin 

• B. Ovezov 

V. N. Kulikov 


FULL MEMBER, CENTRAL _ CANDIDATE MEMBER, CENTRAL . MEMBER, CENTRAL AUDITING 

COMMITTEE, CPSU ® COMMITTEE, CPSU A COMMISSION, CPSU 
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STAFFING PROCEDURES AND PROBLEMS IN THE SOVIET UNION 13 

individual secretary tended to lose sight of the legitimate interests of 
other elements of the state machinery and missed valuable perspectives 
which a wider range of viewpoints might have afforded. 

In November 1962, as part of a broad restructuring of the party 
machine, work in the Secretariat was reorganized and new units set up. 

This change was seemingly designed to provide an orderly and 
continuing mechanism for ensuring that a wide variety of professional 
viewpoints were brought to bear in making basic decisions in the vari- 
ous broad fields of secretarial responsibility and that decisions in one 
field were adequately coordinated with work in other fields (see 
charts). 

Primary responsibility in the staffing field had been centered in the 
Party Organs Department, 2 which was also responsible for overseeing 
the internal operations of the Party, the Komsomol (Communist youth 
organization), and the trade unions. Supervision of its operations 
was the direct concern of Kozlov who performed that function along 
with general supervision of the Secretariat. 

In the new scheme of things Kozlov is relieved of direct responsi- 
bility for supervision of the department but presumably he will 
continue to keep a close^ eye on its operations. Secretariat level 
supervision has been retained but instead of the full responsibility 
being vested in a single secretary, it is to be exercised at least partially 
by a Commission for Organizational-Party Questions set up in Novem- 
ber 1962 under the chairmanship of Vitaly Titov, who was simultane- 
ously made a member of the Secretariat. Titov was head of the Party 
Organs Department for the Union Republics at the time of his new 
assignment. It seems a slightly better than even bet that he will 
continue in that capacity as well as chair the commission. 

The membership of the commission has not been made public so 
there is little basis yet for an estimate of the extent to which Titov will 
be able to control its deliberations. Presumably the commission is 
intended to bring a missing element of “collective” leadership and 
provide wider political experience in staffing matters. It is probably 
intended to perform the functions of a policy planning committee as 
well as to provide guidelines for the implementation of policy laid 
down by the Secretariat and the Presidium in the organizational and 
personnel field. 

The Central Staff oj the Party 

Most of the departments of the executive staff of the central party 
organization are supervised by one of the commissions or bureaus set 
up in November 1962, or by the “Bureau for the RSFSR,” established 
in 1956. . A few departments appear to be directly subordinate to the 
Secretariat (see charts 3 and 4). 

The RSFSR Bureau corresponds somewhat to the party presidiums 
in the other 14 republics, but differs in the method of its selection, i.e., 
it is confirmed by the all-Union Central Committee instead of by the 
Central Committee's republic counterparts. 3 The exact relationship 
between the Secretariat and the Bureau for the RSFSR is not com- 
pletely clear, but the bureau seems to function rather like an inde- 
pendent subcommittee of the Secretariat for dealing with RSFSR 

* There were two “party organs” departments In the executive staff, one for the Russian Republic 
(RSFSR) and one for the Union Republics. The Union Republic one was the more important since it had 
broad, nationwide responsibilities. 

• Unlike the other republics, the RSFSR does not have Its own Central Committee but is administered 
directly by the central party organization. 
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problems. A close working relation is maintained between an RSFSR 
department and its central counterpart. 

The new Central Asian and Transcaucasian Bureaus appear to be 
super-republic coordinating agencies but not enough is yet known of 
their organization and functions to clarify their relation to the Secre- 
tariat or to tlic party organizations of the republics they encompass— 
Uzbekistan, Kirgizia, Turkmenia and Tadzhikistan (Central Asian) 
and Armenia, Azerbavdzhan and Georgia (Transcaucasian). 

The fields of responsibility of most of the staff departments are 
generally reflected in their names. The “administrative organs” de- 
partments, however, cover a potpourri the courts, public prosecutor’s 
office, organs of state control, and police and security forces, and 
health, social welfare, and physical culture agencies; “ideological” 
covers the fields of mass communications, education, science, propa- 
ganda, literature and art. The publishing houses Pravda and Kom- 
munist function as separate departments but maintain close collabora- 
tion with the Ideological Department. Although each department is 
supposed to be consulted on personnel assignments in its functional 
field -the Defense Industry Department, for example, on the assign- 
ment of a director for a munitions plant the primary responsibility 
and ultimate authority, as noted above, is lodged in the Parly Organs 
Department, 

A deputy head of the union-republic Party Organs Department in 
1955 described the encompassing nature of the department’s respon- 
sibilities in the staffing field in tlio following terms: IIo said that the 
department handled all questions relating to the assignment of per- 
sonnel in party, government, and elsewhere that even the appoint- 
ment of functionaries in the other departments of the central staff 
had to be passed upon by the Party Organs Department, Control 
over the activities of central, interregional, and republic party schools 
which prepared personnel for responsible assignments in the party, 
government, and trade unions was a function of the department, as 
well as the selection of students for those schools. Also, the depart- 
ment maintained the personnel records of the party. Thus, personnel 
selection, training and assignment responsibilities were centered in 
this department; available evidence indicates that this is as true 
today as it was in 1955. 

The staffing function is centered in two of tlio approximately nine 
sectors into which the department is divided (see chart 5). The 
Cadres (personnel) Sector is the operating sector; the Single Party 
Card Sector is essentially a support group, maintaining the personnel 
records. The territorial sectors also play a role in staffing for they 
maintain field agents who along with their other responsibilities check 
on the quality of personnel in key positions and presumably recruit 
for vacancies. 

One other department enters the staffing picture when the assign- 
ment in question is to a post abroad. The Department for Travel 
Abroad rules on the political reliability and suitability for a foreign 
assignment of individuals proposed by any Soviet agency for posts in 
foreign countries. 

Subordinate Secretariats and Staffs 

The restructuring of the party machine, begun in November 19G2 
and not yet complete, is the most ambitious reform of the party 
structure since the early days of the Communist regime. Although 
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CHART 5 


PROBABLE ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
PARTY ORGANS FOR THE UNION REPUBLICS 

HEAD 

V. N. Titov 


1st DEPUTY HEAD 
P. F. Pigalev 


DEPUTY HEAD 
? 

DEPUTY HEAD 

N. A. Belukha 

FUNCTIONAL SECTORS 

TERRITORIAL SECTORS 

STATUTORY QUESTIONS 

V. A. Gorin 

UKRAINE, MOLDAVIA, 
& BELORUSSIA 
? 

SINGLE PARTY CARD 

G. F. Yudin 

TRANSCAUCASUS 

V. P. Shimansky 

CADRES 

? 

KAZAKHSTAN & 
CENTRAL ASIA 
? 

TRAINING & RETRAINING 

CADRES 

BALTIC REPUBLICS 


Z. I. Klyucheva 


TRADE UNION & 
KOMSOMOL ORGANS 
G. I. Fedotov 
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there arc a few local variations, the general plan involves dividing 
the Party into two locally separate segments, one concerned with in- 
dustrial (urban) areas and activities and the other concerned with 
agricultural (rural) areas and activities. Each segment has its 
own secretariat and appropriate stuff departments, including Party 
Organs Departments. The stalling of lower level positions in rural 
areas has thus been separated organizationally from the staffing of 
positions of comparable importance in urban areas. Since control 
over the staffing of upper echelon positions is exercised by the central 
staff in Moscow the urban-rural division of the party machine will 
have little immediate effect on the staffing of key national positions. 

On the lower levels, however, the new arrangement will probably 
make transfers from rural to urban (or urban to rural) posts more 
difficult than heretofore. 

The primary contribution of the lower echelon departments to the 
staffing of key national positions lies in the function they perform in 
improving the manpower pool. This includes the initial selection of 
promising young men and women for responsible local posts, helping 
them develop experience and competence, and recommending capable 
individuals to the attention of the central authorities. 

For carrying out the staffing function, the lower echelon Party 
Organs Departments are organized in much the same way as the 
Central Party Organs Department described above. Each has a 
Cadres Sector and a Party Card Sector. Their functions and ac- 
tivities in relation to the positions— Party, government, or other — 
which they control arc essentially similar to those of the department 
in Moscow. 

B. Government Agencies 

Despite the crucial role of the party apparatus in supervising, 
controlling, and administering the regime’s policies in the staffing 
field, the major share of work in staffing government operations 
is performed by the government bureaucracy itself. Special govern- 
ment agencies develop tables of organization, job classifications and 
salary scales for all government agencies, activities, and installations. 

Thej administer personnel policies, and collect, process, and maintain 
statistical data relevant to the staffing process. 

The government machinery, as a whole, shares in highlighting 
problems in the staffing field, and develops information reports and 
policy proposals for consideration by the party Presidium. These 
functions channel through the Presidium of the Council of Ministers, 
the executive head of the government, which, within the framework 
of policies established by the party Presidium, makes decisions 
governing the operation of the government, interprets state policy, 
assigns tasks for its implementation, and resolves conflicts arising in 
the course of government operations. . 

The government Presidium supervises the staffing of upper echelon 
positions — down through heads of the major subdivisions of a ministry 
or state committee- and monitors the operation oi the staffing 
mechanism throughout the government bureaucracy. Its decisions 
are normally final, iust as if made by the party Presidium, The 
latter probably would take up a problem only if major policy shifts 
were at issue or if the problem cut across into spheres of interest and 
responsibility of the lop leaders not on the government Presidium. 
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SUPREME COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ECONOMY 

1 MAY 1963 


CHAIRMAN 
® D. F. Ustinov 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
■ A. M. Tarasov 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ECONOMY 
(Sovrtarkhoz) 


CHAIRMAN 
• V. E. Dymshlts 


FIRST DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
■ V. F. Zhigalin 


STATE COMMITTEES 


FISH INDUSTRY 
I A. A. Ishkov 


STATE PLANNING COMMISSION 
(Gospian) 


CHAIRMAN 
1 P. F. Lomako 


FIRST DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 

A. A. Etmekdzhiyan 


FIRST DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 

+ V. M. Ryabfkov I 



DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 

* N. A. Tikhonov 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 

■ V. P, Zotov 


STATE COMMITTEES 


PROFESSIONAL & 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

G. I. Zelenko 


STATE COMMITTEE FOR CONSTRUCTION 
(Gosstroy) 


CHAIRMAN 
® I, T. Novikov 


FIRST DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
• I. G. Grlshmanov 


STATE COMMITTEES 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
INDUSTRY 



AUTOMATION & 
MACHINE BUILDING 

• A. I. Kostousov 


CENTRAL ASIAN 
COTTON GROWING 

V. N. Kulikov 



TRADE 

■ A. 1. Struyev 




CIVIL CONSTRUCTION & 
ARCHITECTURE 

M. V. Posokhin 


J 



CHEMISTRY 

N. K. Baybakov 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

l _ 

ALL-UNION ASSOCIATION 



CONSTRUCTION, ROAD, A 
COMMUNAL MACHINE 

"Soyuzselkhoztekhnika* 1 

A. A. Yezhevsky 



| N. A, Obolensky 


BUILDING 




Ye. S. Novoselov 


FERROUS A NON-FERROUS 


FOOD INDUSTRY 

| STATE PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 


METALLURGY 


P. V. Naumenko 



V. Ye. Boyko 



ASSEMBLY & SPECIAL 



I 

CONSTRUCTION WORK 

MEDIUM MACHINE BUILDING 


FUEL INDUSTRY 


HEAVY, POWER A TRANSPORT ■ 
MACHINE BUILDING j 


? 

• Ye. P. Slovsky 

! 

| 

N. V. Melnikov 


i _ ____ 

1 


A. V. Topchiyev 


TRANSPORT CONSTRUCTION 





POWER & ELECTRIFICATION 

i ; 

INSTRUMENT MAKING, MEANS 
OF AUTOMATION A CONTROL 


LIGHT INDUSTRY 


| • Ye. F. Kozhevnikov 

P. S. Neporozhny 


SYSTEMS 


N. N. Tarasov 

' 

1 

M. Ye. Rakovsky 



CONSTRUCTION FOR THE 





CENTRAL-ASIAN ECONOMIC 

GAS INDUSTRY 


LUMB£R,CELLULOSE- PAPER A j 
WOODWORKING INDUSTRY & 


MOTOR VEHICLE-TRACTOR A 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINE 


REGION 

V. M. Gushchin 

■ A. K. Kortunov 


FORESTRY ; 

■ G. M. Orlov ! 


BUILDING 
* N. 1. Strokin 



STATE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
COORDINATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH WORK 

• K. N. Rudnev 




STATE COMMITTEES 


AVIATION TECHNOLOGY 


DEFENSE TECHNOLOGY 


ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY 


GEOLOGY 

• P. V. Dementyev j 

1 1 
1 1 

S. A. Zverev j 


■ A, I . Shokin 


A. V. Sidorenko 


INVENTIONS & DISCOVERIES | 

i 

RADIO ELECTRONICS 

SHIPBUILDING 

' 

STANDARDS, MEASURES A 1 

I 

UTILIZATION OF 



MEASURING INSTRUMENTS j 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

A. E. Vyatkln j 


• V. D. Kalmykov 

■ 8, Ye. Butoma 


Yu. Ye. Maksarev 


A. M. Petrosyonts 
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CHART 6 

USSR COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

1 MAY 1943 


PRE SIDIUM 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
# D.$. Polyansky 


FIRST DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
• A.N, Kosygin 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
• V.E. Dymshits 
(Chm. of Sovnarkhoz) 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
• M.A, Lesechko 
{Chm. Presidium Commission 
for CEMA Questions) 


CHAIRMAN 
• N.5. Khrushchev 


FIRST DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
# D.F. Ustinov 
(Chm. Supreme Economic 
Council) 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
• P.F. Lomako 
(Chm. of Gosplan) 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
• K.N. Rudnev 
(Chm. Scientific Research 
Coordination Committee) 


FIRST DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
• A. I . Mikoyan 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
• I.T. Novikov 
(Chm. of Gosstroy) 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
• A.N. Shelepin 
(Chm. Party-State Control 
Committee) 


"and Individuals personally designated by the Councils of Ministers" 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
• L.V, Smirnov 


COMMISSIONS OF THE PRESIDIUM 

CEMA* QUESTIONS [~CURRENT QUESTIONS^ j~ COSTS QUESTIONS* - ] | TRANSPORTATION | 
• M.A. Lesechko | ? | | ? ] ] COORDINATION j 


SERVICE UNIT 


ADMINISTRATION OF AFFAIRS 
(Housekeeping Functions) 

G . S . Stepanov 


MINISTRIES 

ALL-UNION SUPREME COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ECONOMY STATE COMMITTEES 


FOREIGN TRADE 
® N, S. Patolichev 


RAILWAYS 


SEA FLEET 

• B, P. Be shells v 


■ V. G, Bakayev 

UNION-REPUBLICAN 

AGRICULTURE 


FINANCE 

1. P. Volovchenko 


# V. F. Garbuzov 




COMMUNICATIONS 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

■ N. D. Psurtsev 


• A. A. Gromyko 




CULTURE 


HEALTH 

• Ye. A. Furtseva 


■ S. V, Kurashov 




DEFENSE 

• R. Yo. Malinovsky 


HIGHER & SPECIALIZED 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
• V. P. Yelyutin 




OTHER MINISTERS 
(without Portfolio) 

A. A. Goreglyod G. A. Karavayev 

• V. N . Novikov 


CHAIRMAN 
9 F. Ustinov 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
■ A. M. Tarasov 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 


STATE PLANNING 

ECONOMY (SOVNARKHOZ) 


COMMISSION (GOSPLAN) 

• V. E. Dymshits 


• P. F. Lomako 



STATE COMMITTEE FOR 


STATE COMMITTEE FOR 

CONSTRUCTION (GOSSTROY) 


COORDINATION OF 

# 1. T. Novikov 


SCIENTIFIC- RESEARCH WORK 


• K. N. Rudnev 



9 OTHER STATE 


3 STATE PRODUCTION 

COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEES 


(For additional details see chart 7 ) 


CINEMATOGRAPHY 


LABOR & WAGE MATTERS 

■ A. V. Romanov 


• A. F. Volkov 



CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 


RADIO BROADCASTING 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


& TELEVISION 

S. K. Romanovsky 


M. A. Kharlamov 



FOREIGN ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 


PROCUREMENTS 

■ S, A. Skachkov 


■ L. R. Korn [yets 


OTHER COMMITTEES, ADMINISTRATIONS, ETC. 


COMMITTEE OF 
PARTY-STATE CONTROL 


COMMITTEE OF 

STATE SECURITY 

• A. N. Shelepin 


■ V. Ye. Semichostny 



CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


BOARD OF STATE BANK 

A V. N. Storovsky 


A. N. Korovushkin 



EX OFFICIO MEMBERS 

— 



(CHAIRMEN OF REPUBLIC COUNCILS OF MINISTERS) 



■ A, Ye. Kochlnyan (Armenian 5SR) 

# D. A. Kunayev (Kazakh SSR) 

• 

G. 1. Voronov (RSFSR) 

E, N. Alikhanov (Azerbaydzhan SSR) 

■ B . Mambetov (Kirgiz SSR) 

■ 

A. Kakharov (Tadzhik SSR) 

# T. Ya. Kiselev (Belorussian SSR) 

V. P. Ruben (Latvian SSR) 


M. Gopurov (Turkmen SSR) 

■ V. 1. Klaus on (Estonian SSR) 

■ M. Yu. Shumauskas (Lithuanian SSR) 

• 

V.' V. Shcherbifsky (Ukrainian SSR) 

• G, D. Dzhavakhishvili (Georgian SSR) 

■ A. F. Diordltsa (Moldavian SSR) 

• 

R. Kurbanov (Uzbek SSR) 


• FULL MEMBER, CENTRAL COMMITTEE, CPSU ■ CANDIDATE MEMBER, CENTRAL COMMITTEE, CPSU A MEMBER, CENTRAL AUDITING COMMISSION, CPSU 


£ 





'CEMA: Council for Economic Mutual Assistance 
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Each government agency recruits for positions in its own organiza- 
tion, and trains, assigns, promotes, transfers, or dismisses its personnel. 

Personnel actions in regard to all positions of responsibility within 
the agency require the express prior approval in each individual 
case of the appropriate party unit. For upper echelon positions, 
including all key “national security” positions, the approval must 
come from the central Secretariat in Moscow. The top 15-20 percent 
of all government positions are in this manner directly “controlled” 
by the party machine; assignments tot he remaining 80-85 percent 
of the positions are “uncontrolled,” i.e., are completely within the 
purview of the employing agency, subject to compliance with existing 
classification schedules, tables of organization and service regulations. 

The Council of Ministers is composed of a Chairman (Premier), 

First Deputy Chairmen, Deputy Chairmen, heads of various Minis- 
tries, state committees and other agencies, and certain other indi- 
viduals included on the Council because of either then position or 
their responsibilities. The Council is charged by the Soviet Con- 
stitution with directing the work of ministries and other govern- 
mental bodies, executing the national economic plan and the state 
budget, strengthening the monetary system, conducting foreign affairs, 
and supervising the general structure of the armed forces. It is far 
too large— on May 1, 1963, there were 82 members— for effective 
decision making. The actual decisions are made by the much smaller 
Presidium, of the Council of Ministers, with the full Council, which 
meets only rarely, giving pro forma approval. 

The Presidium is the executive head of the Council of Ministers. 

Its position and role in the government structure are thus somewhat 
akin to that of the party Secretariat in the party hierarchy. The 
government Presidium consists of the Premier, the First Deputy 
Premiers, and the Deputy Premiers plus other “individuals personally 
designated by the Council of Ministers.” The Minister of Finance 
is almost certain to be among these others. As Premier, Khrushchev 
is head of the government Presidium. Mikoyan and Kosygin, the 
two senior First Deputies, divide the major responsibilities between 
them and substitute for Khrushchev when he is absent. Mikoyan 
is concerned more with foreign affairs — including foreign economic 
relations— while Kosygin is primarily concerned with, domestic 
matters. Ustinov, appointed First Deputy in March 1963, is supreme 
coordinator for economic activities. The Deputy Premiers are as- 
signed special responsibility for certain key fields (Dvmshits — • 
industrial management; Lesechko — foreign economic relations; Lo- 
mako — economic planning; Novikov — capital construction; Rudnev — 
coordination of scientific research; Smirnov — defense production; 

Shelepin — government control and inspection; Polyansky — agri- 
culture). 

Just as the party Secretariat is represented in the ruling party 
Presidium by three secretaries (in addition to Khrushchev) so the 
government Presidium is represented by three officials in addition to 
Khrushchev — Mikoyan, Kosygin, and Polyansky. Thus the views 
of the government executives on staffing matters are assured a re- 
spectable hearing in the party Presidium. 

None of the members of the government Presidium are personnel 
specialists, but throughout their careers all have had to devote a large 
share of their time to staffing problems and several of them have been 
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involved in the staffing process not only as officials responsible for 
the managerial functions of the government, but also, at one time or 
another, as party executives. 

The government Presidium docs have a staff to assist it in the per- 
sonncl work incident to the operations of the Council of Ministers. 
•Lillie is known about the scope of authority or range of responsibility 
of this staff but it probably exists primarily to coordinate the work 
of the personnel departments of the individual agencies, ensuring uni- 
form interpretation and application of existing regulations, and to 
keep the Iremier and Deputy Premiers informed on the state of per- 
sonnel work in the government. In addition, it would handle the 
paper work on those personnel actions which iire formalized bv decree 
of the Council of Ministers. 

Functions related to staffing procedures are spread among several 
government agencies. The stale budget, prepared by the Ministry 
of Finance, establishes the wage fund of the various ministries, state 
comnnllees, officers and enterprises. The Central Commission on 
Staffs, an agency of the Ministry of Finance, is responsible for ensur- 
ing that the table of organization and salary schedule of each agency 
or institution meet the requirements of sound administrative practice 
and accord with existing legislation. The commission conducts an 
annual review of all staffing schedules and, if they are satisfactory, 
registers them for the coming year. An organization cannot draw 
upon its Balary account in the state bank until the staffing schedule 
it has submitted has been approved. Approval of the commission 
must also be obtained for any changes in the table of organization or 
salary schedule desired by an organization during the year. The 
Control-Auditing Administration of the Ministry of Finance checks 
on all departments, offices, and institutions for adherence to authorized 
personnel staffs, salary rates, and wage funds. 

The State Committee on Labor and Wages is responsible for work- 
ing out uniform salary scales and preparing job classifications for all 
government positions. It is also charged with preparing drafts for 
government legislation in the salary and wage field. 

The Central Statistical Administration gathers, collects, and dis- 
seminates manpower statistics, and it maintains the government’s 
central personnel file. The latter includes information on all leading 
personnel and specialists, gathered by means of special censuses. A 
major census taken on December 1 , 195G, by this administration listed 
a little over nine million persons in the “leading personnel and special- 
ists" category. 

The Party-State Control Commission, a joint control agency of 
the parly and government, is charged wdth detecting violations of 
established laws ; government regulations, and party directives. In 
the staffing field it duplicates some of the work of the Control-Auditing 
Administration of the Ministry of Finance, but the Party-State Con- 
trol Commission has much broader responsibilities and it can levy 
administrative penalties for violations. 

The Department for Planning the Training and Placement of 
Graduates, a department of the Ministry of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education, collects requests from government agencies 
for graduates of the higher educational institutions operated by the 
ministry. It matches the requests with the expected output of each 
educational institution and allocates the filling of the requests on the 
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basis of priority need among the various educational institutions by 
means of a placement order. The responsibility of the department 
then ceases. All further contact is between the educational institu- 
tion and the agency requesting graduates. 

Each government agency has a personnel department to handle 
the routine functions involved in the staffing process and to advise 
the minister, chairman, or other head of agency on personnel matters. 

These departments maintained the records on personnel whose ap- 
pointments, promotions or transfers are the direct responsibility of 
the top officers of the agenc} 7 . The personnel department also super- 
vises the work of the personnel units in the various offices and enter- 
prises under the jurisdiction of the agency and works out plans for 
alloting new graduates among the agency's components. The head 
of the personnel department is usually one of the top officers in the 
agency — oftentimes one of the deputies to the chief. Formal educa- 
tion in personnel administration has been conspicuously lacking; most 
personnel specialists have learned the work on the job. An effort has 
recently been made to improve the quality of personnel administra- 
tion by assigning to personnel work graduates of juridical faculties 
who have concentrated on labor, civil and financial law. 


ilSSGS— <38 i 
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CHAPTER III. STAFFING FUNCTIONS AND PROCEDURES 

A. Staffing for Policymaking 

In theory, the apex of the Soviet policymaking machine — the 
leadership of the Communist Party and hence of the nation — is 
staffed democratically through a system of indirect election. The 
formal process begins with the party rank and file, which elects 
delegates to rayon (district) party conferences; these delegates in 
turn meet to elect delegates to a conference (or congress) at the next 
higher echelon and so on to the national party congress held in Moscow 
approximately every four years. The party congress chooses a central 
committee to govern the party in the interval between congresses, 
and the central committee in turn elects the ruling Presidium and 
Secretariat. 

In reality, however, Soviet party elections are totally devoid of 
choice and the election process has no relevance to the staffing of the 
top Soviet leadership. Since the defeat of the antiparty group 
(Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, et al.) in June 1957, Khrushchev 
has determined who will be brought into the Presidium and Secre- 
tariat and has made the final decisions as to how these bodies will 
operate. 

This fact, plus the absence of any regulations governing the size, 
terms of office, or division of effort within the ruling group, makes for 
considerable flexibility of operation; Khrushchev can adapt the top 
leadership as circumstances dictate. 

Perhaps the most troublesome problem in the process is deciding 
who is to be brought into one of the ruling bodies once the need for 
additional personnel has been determined. However broad it may 
be, the previous experience of any prospective newcomer is certain to 
fall short of matching the complexity, magnitude or multiplicity of 
the problems with which he will have to cope as a policymaker. He 
must be able to participate in the formulation of policies affecting the 
entire scope of Soviet national and international life; and, if he is a 
Presidium member, also able to hold at least one collateral — and 
usually full-time— post in the party or government bureaucracy. 

To a large extent, then, the severe demands of high office in the 
Soviet Union themselves limit the number of candidates available. 
No serious consideration is given to the official who rates less than 
outstanding. He need not have a higher education — or much formal 
schooling at all, for that matter — if he has all or most of the other 
qualifications on which Khrushchev puts a premium. In addition to 
such obvious prerequisites as considerable experience and demon- 
strated ^ managerial-administrative ability, these include initiative, 
drive, imagination, resourcefulness, and perhaps even a judicious 
amount of audacity. 

The precise degree to which Khrushchev's closest colleagues are 
involved in the selection process cannot be determined, but it seems 
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certain that they participate at least in an “advise and consent” 
capacity. Khrushchev very likely solicits their opinions as to who 
best fills the needs of the moment and he may rely somewhat upon 
their personal knowledge of and experiences with the men being con- 
sidered for the job. But lvlirushchcv is jealous of bis power and 
prerogatives. Mindful of the abortive machinations of the anti- 
party group, lie is sure to veto any candidate whom he regards as 
remotely capable of similar political opposition. Thus, in addition to 
possessing those qualities enumerated above, any newcomer to the 
top leadership can generally be presumed to be a “Khrushchev man” 
in the sense that he is in fundamental agreement with Khrushchev's 
policies and methods and is unlikely to side against his mentor in the 
event of a new showdown. 

This, of course, docs not mean that Khrushchev has surrounded 
himself with a group of “yes men.” In marked contrast to Stalin, 
he prefers to rule more by persuasion than by diktat. While there is 
little doubt that he has the final say whenever he wants it, he listens 
to his colleagues, is influenced by their opinions, and on occasion has 
deferred to their judgment. In short, he expects sound advice 
from those around him and his expectations are reflected in the staffing 
of the three bodies primarily responsible for making and executing 
key Kremlin global policies —the party Presidium and Secretariat, 
and on the government side, the Presidium of the Council of Ministers. 

The Party Presidium 

Although the subject is clearly of more than academic interest, a 
discussion of Khrushchev's own rise to predominance in the Presidium 
is beyond the scope of this paper. For our purposes here, it is suffi- 
cient to recall that he was a member of the handpicked Politburo before 
Stalin died and that his leadership therefore was not thrust upon his 
colleagues from without; it was carefully and thoroughly developed 
from within the ruling clique. Thus, post-Stalin changes in the com- 
position of the Presidium — particularly until June 1957 — may well 
reflect Khrushchev's political maneuvering and the countermoves 
of his opponents as much as they represent the attempts of a new and 
untried “collective leadership” to adapt to the complex tasks of run- 
ning the country. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the Soviet system that these two 
factors cannot be divorced. Although additions to or deletions from 
the leadership are ostensibly made only in order to effect a redivision 
of labor among its members, political considerations are over present, 
and any change in the membership of the Presidium (or the Secretar- 
iat) inevitably alters the balance of power in the hierarchy. After his 
victory over the antiparty group left him as the unchallenged leader 
of the Soviet Union, Khrushchov was faced with a twofold problem 
in assembling his policymaking machine. He had first to draw the 
best available talent into the Presidium and to dispose it so as best to 
realize the goals which he envisioned. Secondly and of equal impor- 
tance at least at that juncture, he had to staff the leadership with men 
about whose personal allegiance he had few doubts. 

In order to satisfy these needs, Khrushchev has brought three 
groups of men together to constitute the full (voting) membership of 
the Presidium. He has retained (or brought back) men who, like him- 
self, were originally selected as members by Stalin (Mikoyan, Suslov, 
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Kuusinen, Kosygin, Shvemik); he has added men who were already 
high-ranking leaders under Stalin (Brezhnev) ; and he has brought up 
men of his own choosing from the lower echelons of the party (Kozlov, 
Kirilenko, Podgorny, Polyansky, and Voronov). The political 1 actor 
in staffing the Presidium is readily apparent m the last group; of the 
five, Kirilenko, Polyansky, and Podgorny came up through the 
Ukrainian apparatus, which Khrushchev bossed from 1938 until 1949. 
Brezhnev, too, is one of the old retainers from the Ukraine, indeed, 
those who served there under Khrushchev appear to form something 
of a clique, and throughout the years, Khrushchev has understand- 
ably tended to favor them in making appointments to high office. 

It has never become clear whether Khrushchov first selects a new 
Presidium member and then assigns him to an appropriate collateral 
duty, or conversely picks a man for the collateral post and then, 
because of the importance of the post at the time, adds the appointee 
to the Presidium. Some collateral positions — -notably the party first 
and second secretaryships, the premiership and the “presidency” 
are always held by Presidium members; the two appointments seem 
to go hand-in-hand. But Presidium members are often shifted around 
in collateral assignments without automatically losing Presidium 
status. Brezhnev, who was a member of the Secretariat when ele- 
vated into the policymaking group in 1957, was transferred to the 
“presidency” in 1960. Kozlov provides an even better example. 

He has also been a full member of the Presidium since 1957. At that 
time he was party boss in Leningrad, but was shortly named premier 
of the RSFSR; he became U.S.S.R. first deputy premier in 1958, and 
is now party second secretary and Khrushchev’s heir apparent. 

In all likelihood, there are no hard and fast rules determining whether 
Presidium membership or collateral assignment takes precedence, 
and each case is probably decided on its merits. 

There is, however, some basis for speculation that assignment to 
certain collateral posts is now automatically accompanied by; candi- 
date (nonvoting') membership in the Presidium. Presumably in order 
to introduce a measure of stability into the leadership, Khrushchev 
has, since 1957, conferred candidate status on representatives 
from several of the Soviet Union’s national minority areas. In the 
current Presidium these areas are represented as follows: Central Asia 
by Uzbek party chief Rashidov; the Transcaucasus by Georgian party 
boss Mzhavanadze; Byelorussia by republic party chief Mazurov. 

Since its party overlord Podgorny is a full Presidium member, the 
Ukraine is represented among the candidates by the republic pre- 
mier, Shchorbitsky. In addition to these men, the chairman of the 
U.S.S.R’s Central Council of Trade Unions is traditionally a Presidium 
candidate. 

At least in terms of size and of the men who have served on it, the 
Presidium as a whole has tended to relative stability since 1957. 

Eleven of the 18 present members have served since that time. Never- 
theless, the attrition, additions, and changes in collateral assignments 
which have taken place have profoundly altered many of the political 
relationships which once characterized Khrushchev’s system of rule. 

Following the downfall of the antiparty group, the Presidium was 
heavily weighted with party officials — men whose collateral assign- 
ments lay primarily in the field of party administration. At the time, 

17 members were party officials while only seven were engaged in 
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supervising the government umcliinery. This experiment in policy- 
making with party parochial interests so heavily represented lasted 
less than three years. The first steps to reduce the preponderance of 
?ocn y I )r f 0 f ^nals m the policy councils of stale were taken in May 
I960, and at the 22d Party Congress in October 1961 a now pattern 
emerged. It is characterized primarily by a better balance between 
party and government institutional interests in the policymaking 
lunction, and includes a reduction in the size of the Presidium This 
shift has been accomplished largely at the expense of the Secretariat- 
whereas all eight secretaries were Presidium members in June 1957 
only four of the current 12 are formulators as well os executors of 
state policy. 

In shifting to this new tack in staffing the Presidium, Khrushchev 
lias not, of course, had any intention of curtailing the power and 
authority of the party machine. Rather, ho seems to have concluded 
that although the policymaker should ideally bo a broadly based 
generalist whose advice and opinions transcend departmental interests, 
e\v men can m fact resist the tendency to parochialism engendered 
by daily responsibility for a segment of the governing and adminis- 
trative machinery. He evidently believes that some balancing of 
departmental interests is necessary in order to avoid a lopsided ap- 
proach to critical policy problems, Khrushchev's continued predi- 
liction for the “party” point of view and a legacy of fears and preju- 
dices left by his struggle to achieve and maintain power have, how- 
ever, kept him from applying the “balance of interests” principle with 
logical consistency. If or example, none of the three principal “na- 
tional security” agencies — defense, foreign affairs and the intelligence 
services— is represented, and among the full members, party func- 
tionaries outnumber government administrators by six to five (Khru- 
shchcv not counted) whenever Podgorny — who is normally resident 
m Kiev — is called up to Moscow for an important session. 

The “balance of interests” principle seems most usually to apply 
when the full Presidium is called upon to consider the adoption of 
certain policy initiatives. In these cases, Khrushchev clearly wants 
to ensure that all the ramifications of his policies are thoroughly 
examined from differing points of view, and he particularly wants to 
hear the opinions of those whose collateral duties involve the imple- 
mentation of the decision at hand. Thus, when such matters as the 
allocation of national resources, major party or governmental reorga- 
nizations, or fundamental shifts in the Kremlin line are under con- 
sideration, Khrushchev will very likely summon all full and candidate 
members of the Presidium to Moscow to thrash out both the details 
and the implementation of the new policy. Since, however, the 
collateral assignments of the Presidium candidates lie primarily in the 
field of domestic affairs, they would not necessarily attend meetings 
devoted, for example, to Soviet foreign relations, trade and aid, or 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. The Presidium as a whole, then, cannot be 
considered as a formally constituted "national security council” which 
meets regularly to deal with all matters affecting the vital interests 
of the nation. 

On the. contrary, it is possible to distinguish within the Presidium 
several "toams,” each hended by Khrushchev, which are probably the 
primary policy formulators in various spheres (see chart 9 , , Although 
he expects his colleagues to function as generalists, Khrushchev has 
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CHART 9 

PROBABLE PARTY PRESIDIUM POLICY-MAKING 
"TEAMS ' AND PRINCIPAL ADVISORS 

1 May 1963 


Global Policy Issues 


Party Issues 


Domestic Economic Issues 


Military & 
Intelligence 


0 Khrushchev 
0 Kozlov 
0 Mikoyan 
0 Kosygin 
# Brezhnev 
Gromyko 
Malinovsky 
Semichastny 
Ustinov 


Diplomacy & 
Trade 


0 Khrushchev 
0 Mikoyan 
0 Brezhnev 
0 Kosygin 
Gromyko 
Patolichev 


International 

Communism 


0 Khrushchev 
0 Suslov 
0 Kuusinen 
0 Mikoyan 
0 Kozlov 
Andropov 
Ponomarev 
llichev 


Domestic Party 
Affairs 


0 Khrushchev 
0 Kozlov 
0 Suslov 
0 Brezhnev 
0 Shvernik 
0 Kirilenko 
# Podgorny 
■ Yefremov 
Titov 
llichev 
Shelepln 


Industry 


0 Khrushchev 
0 Kosygin 
0 Kirilenko 
0 Polyansky 
0 Mikoyan 
■ Grishin 
Demichev 
Rudakov 
Shelepin 
Ustinov 


Agriculture 


# Khrushchev 

# Voronov 

# Polyansky 
0 Podgorny 
■ Yefremov 

Polyakov 

Demichev 

Shelepin 


^ Mbr, Presidium, Central Committee, CPSU 


M Candidate Mbr, Presidium, Central Committee, CPSU 




Andropov 

Demichev 

Gromyko 

llichev 

Malinovsky 

Patolichev 

Polyakov 

Ponomarev 

Semichastny 

Shelepin 

Titov 

Ustinov 


Key to Advisors 

Secretary, CC, CPSU; Head, Department for Liaison with Communist and Worker's Parties of 
Socialist Countries. 

Secretary, CC, CPSU; Chairman, Bureau, CC, CPSU, for Light and Chemical Industry. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Secretary, CC, CPSU; Chairman, Ideological Commission. 

Minister of Defense . 

Minister of Foreign Trade. 

Secretary, CC, CPSU; Chairman, Bureau for Agriculture. 

Secretary, CC, CPSU; Head, International Department (relations with Communist Parties of non-bloc countries). 
Chairman, Committee of State Security (KGB). 

Secretary, CC, CPSU; Chairman, Committee of Party-State Control. 

Secretary, CC, CPSU; Chairman, Bureau for Organizational -Party Questions. 

1st Deputy Premier; Chairman Supreme Economic Council. 
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nevertheless staffed the Presidium in such a way that men with long 
experience in relatively narrow fields are at his immediate beck and 
call, and he draws heavily on their specialized knowledge in developing 
the policies he introduces. Agricultural matters, for instance, appear 
to be assigned to Polyansky, Voronov, and Yefremov, and Podgorny 
is sometimes included, whereas policies affecting the international 
Communist movement are probably worked out by Suslov and 
Kuusinen. Whether or not the policies evolved by these teams are 
brought before the full Presidium is solely up to Khrushchev. There 
are no rules binding him to do so, and he does not need the approval 
of the “collective” leadership in order to put his policies and decisions 
into effect. Any attempt to lay down immutable laws for determining 
which issues will or will not be discussed at a meeting of all the leaders 
is, therefore, risky indeed and is probably foredoomed. Only one 
generalization seems safe to hazard: domestic political or economic 
matters — and especially the former — are much more likely to come 
before the full Presidium than are problems of Soviet foreign policy. 

This became particularly apparent during the Cuban crisis in the fall 
of 1962. The extreme gravity of the situation between October 22 
and 29 would seemingly have necessitated a virtually continuous 
emergency session of the entire Presidium. But nothing of the sort 
took place. The Presidium candidates were not summoned to 
Moscow, and Podgorny — the only full member not resident in the 
capital — apparently remained in Kiev. There are, in fact, several 
indications that Khrushchev failed even to call in all of the Presidium 
members who do live in Moscow. Instead, when faced with a clear 
and present danger for the first time in his administration, he fell back 
on those leaders who, with a single exception, had served with him in 
high office during Stalin’s last years. 

Khrushchev made the decision to withdraw Soviet , offensive 
weapons from Cuba in consultation apparently with Mikoyan (until 
his departure on the mission to Havana) , Kosygin, Suslov, Brezhnev, 
and the heir apparent, Kozlov. These men appear to form a kind of 
“presidium within a presidium,” an inner cabinet which at least 
in this case functioned as a Soviet “national security council.” It is 
tempting to view their participation as resulting from their collateral 
assignments and thereby to suggest that the group enjoys a quasi-legal 
existence. It is, after all, composed of the party first secretary 
(Khrushchev) and his two principal deputies, the premier (again 
Khrushchev) and his two first deputies, and the “President” of the 
U.S.S.R. Such an approach might, however, serve to obscure the 
obvious. The plain fact seems to be that when the chips are down, 
Khrushchev relies on those Presidium members with the greatest 
experience for the problem at hand. 

The Secretariat 

The Central Committee Secretariat has often and aptly been de- 
scribed as “the party’s powerful executive arm.” It is the apex of 
the professional party machine, the principal executor of the party’s 
policies, and, as was pointed out in the preceding chapter, it supervises 
and directs the entire Soviet staffing process. The Secretariat is, 
then, concerned less with high policy per se than it is with daily polit- 
ical life. Yet it is precisely from the latter concern that its vital 
importance derives, for the Secretariat is the organ through which 
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the lop lender dispenses political favor, maneuvers his candidates 
into the key posts in parly and government, and builds the power- 
house of political support which, in essence, enables him to run the 
country. 

The mechanism for staffing the Secretariat is the same as that for 
the Presidium— formal /-election” by the Central Committee once 
Khrushchev has made his choice for the job. The man or men chosen 
must have the same general qualifications for service at the top as 
do the Presidium members. In making his selections for the Sec- 
retariat, however, Khrushchev will in almost all eases give priority 
consideration to those candidates who have had long service in the 
professional party machine in preference to men— however outstand- 
ing — who have conic up through the government bureaucracy. Fur- 
thermore, because of the vast political powers inherent iu a central 
party secretaryship, lie is likely to rely considerably more upon his 
own judgment than on the advice of his colleagues, "and if anything, 
to place an even higher premium on personal loyally lo himself! 
Here again, his proclivity to draw on the Ukrainian part* apparatus 
emerges clearly. Two of the four new secretaries elected in Novem- 
ber 19G2 worked with him there after World War II, 

There are no regulations governing the size of the Secretariat, and 
it Las fluctuated more widely than has the Presidium. From Feb- 
ruary to July 1955 throe secretaries Khrushchev and two others — 
bore full administrative responsibility for the operation of the central 
party machine. The number of secretaries was gradually increased 
to ten and then dropped to five after the shift away from preponderant 
representation of party officialdom on the Presidium had begun to 
take shape. The number was raised to nine following the 22d Party 
Congress in October 19G1, and at the central committee plenum a 
year later was increased to the present twelve. Political factors 
certainly played a major role in these fluctuations. But unlike those 
in the Presidium, where up to 1957 the active opposition of the anti- 
party group was involved, they seem more to reflect Khrushchev's 
experimentation in adjusting the Secretarial so as best to fulfill its 
missions, and his elimination of those who aroused his displeasure, 
cither through serious on-the-job blunders or inability to stand up 
under the severe demands of the position. 

Although the Secretariat is not formally a policymaking body, its 
work is intimately and inseparably connected with that of the Pre- 
sidium. Four men — Khrushchev, Kozlov, Suslov, and Ivuusinen — 
are currently members of both bodies, and there is little doubt that 
other secretaries often participate in the Presidium’s work on an 
ad hoc basis. 

There is, however, one aspect of the Secretariat’s regular work which 
has a direct bearing on Soviet global operations: it conducts the 
Soviet party’s relations with the other parlies in the international 
Communist movement. This function is divided between the central 
committee department for relations with nonbloc parties and the 
department for relations with bloc parties, headed respectively by 
Boris Ponomarev and Yury Andropov, Both men are members of 
the Secretariat. In addition, Kuusinen and Suslov — and of course 
Khrushchov — appear to have secretarial responsibilities concerned 
with world communism. Since all three of the latter are also Pre- 
sidium members, it would seem likely that they constitute the 
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Presidium “team” which formulates policy in this field and that they 
directly supervise its implementation by Ponomarev and Andropov. 
In any event, it is these five men who are primarily involved in passing 
Moscow’s orders, instructions, and advice to Communist parties 
throughout the world, coordinating the movement’s activities and 
developments and formulating the Russian side of the argument in the 
continuing Sino-Soviet polemic. 

The evident duplication of effort between Suslov and Kuusinen 
on the one hand and Ponomarev and Andropov on the other suggests 
that the Secretariat as a whole may be informally divided into two 
teams in a kind of “first and second string” arrangement. Khrushchev 
seems obviously to have an understudy in Kozlov, his heir apparent. 
If Ponomarev and Andropov are similarly understudying Suslov and 
Kuusinen, it may well be that Khrushchev has deliberately brought 
some of the relatively junior members of the Secretariat into that body 
to groom them for eventual succession. . In the absence of any method 
for ensuring the orderly transfer of political power, Khrushchev might 
regard such a system as one means of seeing to it that the mainstream 
of his policies continues after he himself is gone. At least, a replace- 
ment system of this sort— if indeed there be one — ensures that the 
lower ranking secretaries have a good deal of experience before they 
are promoted into the realm of policy formulation or are assigned a 
larger portion of secretarial responsibility. 

The Government Presidium 

Unlike Soviet party bodies, the government of the U.S.S.R. is 
formally constituted once every four years. It is appointed by the 
legislature— the Supreme Soviet — at the first session after national 
elections and is theoretically responsible to the Supreme Soviet for 
all its policies and actions until the next election four years later. 
At that time, and in keeping with the facade of democracy which the 
Kremlin so carefully maintains, the premier and his government 
present their “resignations” to the incoming legislature, and a new 
government is formed. Any interim changes of government ministers 
or cabinet portfolios are effected by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet (which acts for the legislature when it is not in session) and 
must be ratified at the next regular sitting of the Supreme Soviet. 
Approval of such changes is, of course, pro forma and unanimous; in 
actuality, the Soviet legislature has no control over the staffing or the 
actions of the executive branch. 

Responsibility for carrying out the work of the government is 
centered in the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, which 
is made up of the premier (chairman of the Council of Ministers), his 
deputies, and certain other members of the “cabinet.” The govern- 
ment Presidium is thus the primary executor of the national policies 
which are enunciated by the party Presidium. It has, however, a 
vital role in the process of policy formulation and it passes up to the 
party Presidium its recommendations, opinions and advice on such 
top priority matters as national defense, foreign policy, and allocation 
of national resources. At least in the initial stages, new T policies in 
these fields are almost certainly originated and worked out on the 
government side. 

As is the case with the top party bodies, there are no statutory 
limitations on the size of the government Presidium, although Khru- 
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shchev has tended to keep it relatively small. From the summer of 
19C0 until the end of 19G2, for example, there were two first deputy 
and four deputy premiers. Following the November central commit- 
tee plenum, however, the top levels of the government wore reorga- 
nized and the number of deputy premiers working under Khrushchov 
was raised to nine. In March 19G3, deputy premier Dmitry Ustinov 
was promoted to a first deputy premiership. Unlike Mikoyan and 
Kosygin, however, he was not made a member of the party Presidium 
and there is as yet no indication that he will join in their function of 
deputizing for Khrushchev as government chief when the latter is 
away from Moscow. 

In all likelihood, the party Presidium staffs the Presidium of the 
Council of Ministers directly; Khrushchev, Kosygin, and Mikoyan 
certainly work closely together in choosing the men they want as 
their subordinates in the government. Ultimately, Khruslichov him- 
self decides who will get a deputy premiership, but in making his 
choice he probably relies on the advice and recommendations of his 
colleagues to a much greater extent than he docs in staffing the top 
levels of the party hierarchy. This would seem to be true first be- 
cause the government Presidium is more an administrative than a 
political body and thus personal allegiance to Khrushchev is not as 
much a priority qualification as it is for candidates to high party 

E ositions. Secondly, the burden of Khrushchev's own experience 
as been in the professional party apparatus; his surprisingly de- 
tailed knowledge of the personnel assets available there does not 
extend to the government bureaucracy. 

In seeking candidates for service in the government Presidium, 
Khrushchev and liis colleagues will give first consideration to men 
whose records clearly indicate the ability to oversee a specific field 
of the national government's activities without falling prey to the 
narrow parochialism so often characteristic of Soviet bureaucracy. 
The man chosen for a deputy premiership is, therefore, certain to be 
outstanding in his field, and lie will very likely be a career civil serv- 
ant whose managerial-administrative experience includes previous 
service as a government minister or deputy minister. In contrast 
to some of his superiors in the party Presidium and Secretariat, he 
will also probably have a higher — most likely technical — education. 
Certainly he will be a member of the Communist Party who is rela- 
tively active in party affairs, and he may be a member of the central 
committee. Ilis experience need not, however, include service as a 
professional parly worker. In fact, of the nine deputy premiers 
now serving m that body, only Polyansky and Skelepin have sub- 
stantial backgrounds in party work, and both men have also held top 
level government assignments. Polyansky was chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers in the RSFSR and Shelcpin spent foiu* years as head of 
the State Security Committee. 

Just as in the party Presidium, there arc very probably substantive 
teams or “task forces" in the government .Presidium. They may not 
be formally constituted entities, and depending upon the job assigned 
them, will be headed by a deputy premier, by one of the first deputies, 
or by Khrushchev himself. In tiie case of a problem in foreign or 
military affairs, for example, Khrushchev might call together a com- 
mittee composed of himself, first deputy premiers Kosygin, Mikoyan, 
and Ustinov (a specialist in problems affecting defense industries), and 
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the heads of the three “national security” agencies— defense, foreign 
affairs and the intelligence services. Such a task force might also 
include members of the collegiums of these three agencies. The 
members of the team report on the given situation, offer suggestions 
and advice, and discuss various alternative solutions to the problem 
at hand. To that extent, they participate in the formulation of 
Soviet national policy. Their primary function, however, is not to 
recommend policy decisions but to examine how best they can execute 
the policy once it has been decided upon by the party Presiduim. 

B. Staffing Operations in the Global Policy Field 
Departments and Agencies 

The head of a ministry or state committee enjoys fairly broad 
discretionary powers in hiring, assigning, promoting, and transferring 
the rank and file personnel of his department or agency. However, 
his power to pick his immediate subordinates — the positions of his 
greatest vital concern— is far more restricted. While recognizing that 
meaningful executive responsibility requires correspondingly mean- 
ingful authority, including that of selecting the subordinates upon 
whom the effective operation of an organization depends, the top 
Soviet leaders are reluctant to let direct control of important positions 
slip from their fingers. They are, moreover, concerned that the 
solution of large problems of national interest, including the allocation 
of scarce executive talent, be decided at a level relatively free from 
departmental rivalries. The result is clearly a compromise. The 
views of the departmental head are given considerable weight in the 
selection of his deputies, the heads of the more important divisions of 
his organization, and other key personnel but the final decision is 
made in either the party or the government Presidium. 

All such appointments require prior approval of the party Secre- 
tariat, but since the final decision on the appointment is made by the 
party Presidium or the government Presidium, with Khrushchev par- 
ticipating in either case, the action of the Secretariat is largely pro 
forma. The Secretariat (more properly, the appropriate elements in 
its executive staff) supplies personnel records and other pertinent 
reports when an appointment is under consideration but is not likely 
to take a stand on the issue. Once a decision has been reached, the 
appointment is formalized by decree of the Council of Ministers. 

There is a second, somewhat larger, group of positions in the minis- 
try or state committee, which, although still requiring prior party 
approval, are not normally the subject of personal attention by the 
top leaders. These include the lesser division chiefs, their deputies, 
and most of the positions in which technical control functions are 
vested, e.g., comptroller and inspector. 

The agency has a relatively free hand in staffing the remaining 
positions. Assignments, transfers, promotions, and removals at the 
lower levels do not require prior party approval. (Assignments to 
overseas posts are an exception. Seo below under staffing Soviet 
missions abroad.) 

Soviet “national security” agencies are strongly career-service 
oriented. Most upper level positions are staffed by personnel pro- 
moted from within the agency. Routinely when a position is vacant 
or soon to become vacant the top executive of the organization, pre- 
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suinably after consultation with bis staff, picks a candidate from 
within the organization and forwards his name for the party approval. 
Occasionally, however, the executive or the party unit "controlling” 
appointments to a particular position finds a better candidate outside 
the organization. 

Agreement is supposed to be reached between the agency and tho 
party unit before any personnel action affecting "controlled” positions 
is made. What happens when they arc unable to reach agreement on 
a suitable candidate is not entirely clear. There is little doubt but 
that a supervisor has a strong voice in selecting his personnel. There 
is equally little doubt that Uic party unit can, and on occasion docs 
insist on its candidate, even when lie is strongly opposed by the super- 
visor. This latter happens most often when the subordinate is as- 
signed for the purpose of checking on the supervisor. When a dead- 
lock is reached the party Presidium settles the issue. 

Very little is known about the inner workings of tho party's staffing 
units. As noted earlier they maintain personnel files on all party 
members in their jurisdiction — tho central files in Moscow containing 
data on every Communist in the country— as well as full dossiers on 
personnel (party members or not) in "controlled” positions. From 
these records they may find likely candidates. Moreover, party units 
in all parts of the country can be checked for individuals with, the 
desired qualifications. If the priority need of the "national security” 
agency is high, the party unit can arrange to transfer a qualified 
individual from an agency with less critical need. 

Scrutiny of the candidate’s qualifications by tho party agency is 
apt to bo more thorough when the Presidium is not directly involved 
in making the appointment. One fairly common requirement is that 
the candidate be personally interviewed by officials at party head- 
quarters in Moscow. Although one of the purposes of the require- 
ment for party approval of upper echelon appointments is to provide 
a mechanism for securing the most effective deployment of the party's 
personnel resources, there is some evidence that the party review is 
often limited in ensuring that the minimum requirements for tho 
position under consideration, as set forth in legislation or in party 
decrees, are met. One of the frequent complaints about tho staffing 
procedure voiced in the party press is that party officials too often 
base their decisions about personnel on formal records and do not 
evaluate the individual’s performance in actual working conditions. 

The requirement for party approval of upper echelon personnel 
actions appears, nevertheless, to be the major limitation on tho 
agency head's exercise of executive authority in the staffing field. 
Government service regulations, to be sure, prescribe staffing pro- 
cedures and set some limits to the arbitrary authority of thc_ top 
executive in each agency, and he, like all other government executives, 
must operate within budgetary ceilings, tables of organization, and 
salary schedules over which he has no direct control. These limiting 
factors, however, do not appear an undue restriction on his executive 
authority. The government service regulations set minimum quali- 
fications (higher education, for example), for particular jobs and pro- 
vide an orderly system for advancement within the organization, 
but they grant only minimal protection to tlio employee against the 
exercise of managerial power. In the Soviet system individual 
rights are strictly subordinated to the operating needs of the state 
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machinery. The Soviet executive, therefore, in attempting to improve 
the quality of his organization’s performance does not have to wrestle 
with such knotty problems as veteran’s preference or “bumping” 
rights. There are few administrative obstacles to removing incompe- 
tent qr mediocre performers from “uncontrolled” positions, which 
even in the “national security” agencies may run as high as 80 
percent of the total. It is the dearth of competent individuals and 
an endemic unwillingness to delegate sizable chunks of authority 
to lower echelons that has led most top executives to accept, if not 
prefer, the dispersal of functions among a number of mediocre 
employees rather than concentrating them in the hands of a few, 
more competent, officers closer to the top of the organization. 

Soviet Missions Abroad 

Soviet foreign missions are formidable establishments with large 
numbers of regular diplomatic personnel and a spate of assigned 
representatives of other Soviet agencies embroiled in international 
affairs. The size of the staffs reflect not only the Soviet penchant 
for bureaucratic double-checking but also the wide range of fronts 
on which Soviet national interests are pursued abroad. The typical 
mission includes representatives of the Ministry of Defense the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, the State Committee for Foreign Eco- 
nomic Relations, and, in addition, one or more Party officials to 
maintain checks on the political orthodoxy of staff personnel. 

All of these people are nominally subordinate to the ambassador, 
but in most cases he has little or no authority over any except the 
personnel of his own ministry and even among them he may not always 
be the real executive head. Each special group in the foreign mission 
maintains direct contact with its home organization; it receives its 
instructions direct from Moscow and reports back through its own 
departmental channels without the necessity of checking with the 
ambassador or coordinating with other elements of the embassy. The 
various programs carried out by the different groups are planned and 
coordinated in Moscow rather than in the field; there is no concept of 
the foreign mission as a “country team. 77 Not only are the foreign 
mission personnel thus excluded from the day-to-day planning and 
coordinating function, but the areas in which they can exercise dis- 
cretion are sharply circumscribed. They apparently have no au- 
thority to deal with new points that arise, however trivial without 
instructions from Moscow. 

In general, each ministry and state committee staffs its own over- 
seas posts. Ambassadors and other chiefs of mission are probably 
among appointments passed on by the top Soviet leaders, with the 
other senior officers abroad coming within the purview of the appro- 
priate staff unit in the party Secretariat. Since ambassadors and 
nnmsters plenipotentiary are legal representatives of the state their 
appointments are formalized by legislative decree. In addition 
every individual of whatever rank who is proposed for an overseas 
assignment must be cleared by the Department for Travel Abroad in 
the party Secretariat. This is primarily a security clearance involving 
judgments on the suitability of an individual for foreign assignment 
as well as on his political reliability. 

T.j^e effect of this system on the qualit}^ of overseas personnel is 
aimcult to assess. On the one hand the strict limitations placed on 
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the exercise of authority and initiative lend to obscure many of the 
qualities normally associated with effective performance of overseas 
missions. By the same token the system places fewer demands on the 
staffing mechanism for highly competent people. Not only is there 
thus a tendency to accept run-of-the-mill performers, but the re- 
stricted scope of the Soviet diplomat’s authority and responsibility 
abroad would seem to inhibit his development eventually into the Lop 
quality leader needed for posts of real authority in the ministry. 

The Soviet diplomatic environment, however, has produced several 
topnotch foreign affairs officials who have risen to places on the 
ministry’s directing team, so compensating factors may be found 
in other phases of diplomatic work. 

Career Development f 

As a general rule each “national security” agency seeks to develop 
its own executive personnel. The talents, skills, and experiences 
required tend to be specialized and are not normally developed in 
other areas of Soviet national life. Similarly, there is little demand 
elsewhere for personnel developed in military, diplomatic, or intelli- 
gence operations so promotion opportunities tend to be linn ted to 
the employee’s own agency. The Ministry of Defense is most 
“closed” in this regard, with the Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations and the Ministry of Foreign Trade, both of which make 
considerable use of engineers, technicians, and managers developed 
in other government operations — particularly in the industrial sec- 
tor — allowing for somewhat greater interagency mobility . The Com- ^ 

mittec of State Security and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs lie some- ~ 

where in between. In the diplomatic Geld, for example, it has been 
the practice for a number of years to staff a little under a third of the 
ambassadorial posts with individuals drawn from executive positions 
in other government departments or from high party posts. The 
ambassadorial posts in the Sino-Sovict bloc countries are clearly 
reserved for such persons, and there appears to be some tendency 
to use them in staffing the posts in countries on the periphery of the 
ILS.S.R. Some of these “outsiders” are retained in foreign affairs 
work after their ambassadorial assignments arc terminated. 

The selection process for career service in the “national security” 
agencies starts early. The educational system provides the initial 
screening. Higher education, which is rapidly becoming a require- 
ment for advancement to upper echelon positions throughout the 
entire state service, has been firmly established as a requisite for 
professional advancement in the “national security” field. Except 
for physicians and a few other specialists who can he granted direct 
commissions, entry into commissioned military service can be gained 
only by graduation from the various officer candidate schools which 
give college level academic education in addition to military instruct 
tion. Entry into other career services trade and aid, intelligence 
and security, and foreign affairs — is not so rigidly and uniformly 
controlled. Many new recruits come from the several higher educa- 
tional institutions operated by the agencies concerned, such as the 
Higher Diplomatic ochool (Ministry of Foreign Affairs) or the Insti- 
tute of Foreign Trade (Ministry of Foreign Trade), In addition, 
graduates of other institutions of higher learning arc also accepted. 

There is an elaborate system for the initial placement of graduates 
of Soviet higher educational institutions. The current procedures 
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arc spelled out in a directive issued in June 1960 by the Ministry of 
Higher and Secondary Specialized Education. The procedures are 
intended to assure that trained specialists are employed as quickly 
as possible after graduation and that priority is given to vacancies m 
critical sectors of the national economy. In general, the student who 
has been accepted by one of the special military or foreign service 
schools has already been earmarked for entry into the career service 
of one of the “national security” agencies. If not, he will be assigned 
by a procedure similar to that used in placing graduates of the general 
education institutions of higher learning. 

Several months before the end of the school year, a placement com- 
mission is set up at each of the higher educational institutions. This 
commission, which has the ultimate responsibility for placing the 
graduates, consists of school and local government officials, representa- 
tives of the trade unions and the Party, and often representatives from 
offices, agencies, or institutions seeking to “recruit” new graduates. 

The placement plan for the individual school, consisting of a roster 
of jobs to which graduates from this particular school are to be 
assigned, is provided the placement commission by the Ministry of 
Higher and Specialized Secondary Education’s Department for Plan- 
ning the Training and Placement of Graduates, through which funnel 
all requests from government agencies for new graduates. The com- 
mission then attempts to match the available candidates with the 
jobs to be filled. The commission is instructed to consider the per- 
sonal preferences of the graduates insofar as possible and to make 
allowance for factors such as family responsibilities. The commission’s 
decision, however, is final, and each graduate is legally obligated to 
serve for three years at the job to which he is assigned. 

In the diplomatic service, the KGB (Committee of State Security), 
and the military establishment, degree of authority, assignments, 
and promotions are regulated through a system of personal ranks or 
titles. (The trade and aid organizations may not employ the personal 
rank system, but full details on their promotion and grading systems 
are lacking.) The KGB uses asystem of ranks comparable to that of 
the military, while the Ministry of Foreign Affairs uses graded diplo- 
matic ranks and titles. After entering the career service of the min- 
istry or committee the new officer is rotated through a variety of 
assignments intended to provide broad experience, advanced training, 
and scope for the development of his capabilities. The military 
program of career development includes tours of troop duty alter- 
nating with schooling and staff assignments. Recently political 
officer positions have been added to the list of assignments in the 
normal rotation sequence. Officers in the foreign relations field 
alternate desk tours with foreign assignments, and also include periods 
of course work in higher educational institutions. 

Promotions in all the career services are normally based on a com- 
posite of criteria. Minimum time-in-grade, performance ratings, 
achievement in service schools or training courses, existence of a 
vacancy, and the candidate’s “political” record are factors governing 
promotion. Although seniority as such is not a basis for promotion, 
there is some evidence that length of time-in-grade figures heavily, at 
least in the lower grades or ranks. The requirements are strict and 
the examinations uniform and highly competitive. 

Political qualifications are important criteria for promotion to any 
position of responsibility in the Soviet Union. In fact, party literature 
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on tlio subject of personnel selection gives the political element equal 
billing with iob competence. In the global operations field political 
attitude and reliability are undoubtedly prima^. However, it is 
difficult to know precisely what this means in practice. Party officials 
would like to make it mean at least some minimum understanding of 
the currently accepted official interpretation of Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine and a dogree of active participation in afterhours party 
work. Most professionals, however, view afterhours party work as 
an onerous duty and find the study of Marxism-Leninism exceedingly 
boring. The result is that in a large percentage of cases the "political” 
qualification consists of little more than party membership — -which, 
except for a few top scientists, is an absolute requisite for upper 
echelon assignment — and an absence of derogatory information. 

The minimum time-in-grade requirements act as a brake on too 
rapid advancement but do not prevent the assignment of outstanding 
individuals to more responsible work. A person can usually be 
assigned a position two or three grades above his current rank. He 
is then promoted just as rapidly as the minimum time-in-grade 
requirements permit and in the meantime he is paid the salary that 
goes with the position. 

Thus far there appears to be no serious regulatory impediment in the 
way of better-than-ayerage individuals rising to upper echelon posi- 
tions and responsibilities. In the military cstablisfiment, however, 
and possibly also in other "national security” agencies, ceilings are 
imposed on the number of individuals in each rank. No individual 
can be promoted unless there is a vacancy in the next higher grade in 
the overall grade or rank structure. This restriction, although ensur- 
ing a proportionate distribution among the various ranks, tends to 
block the promotion of younger officers. Room can usually be made 
for the really outstanding individual but full utilization of many of 
the better-than-average is hindered by the retention of older officers 
whose qualifications may not be ns good. 

Incentives 

Staffing in the global operations field, as in other areas of Soviet 
life, is accomplished through a mixture of direct allocation proce- 
dures — assignment and draft — and incentives. During the Stalin era 
the emphasis in all fields was on direct allocation and restrictive 
control over job mobility. In recent years, however, the regime has 
shifted to greater dependence on incentive evidently believing that 
this gives better results in morale and efficiency than authoritarian 
placement. The state now depends on manipulation of incentives, 
coupled with extensive use of propaganda and indirect pressures, to 
take care of the greater part of its manpower allocation problem. 
Assignment still plays an important role, however — in the initial 
placement of most graduates of higher educational institutions, in 
filling "undesirable” positions, and in staffing executive echelons and 
critical functions. Information on the relative weight of assignment 
and incentive is lacking but it is clear that motivational factors are 
important considerations whether an individual is assigned a position 
or seeks it on his own. 

Psychological incentives for work in the "national security” depart- 
ments and agencies appear to be quite strong in the Soviet Union. 

The diplomatic, intelligence, and military (officer level) services have 
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an aura of status and prestige, and they offer the lure of intrigue, travel, 
and stirring achievement, and a sense of close participation in the 
most important and critical of state functions. Patriotic motivations 
are strong and are assiduously cultivated. 

High material rewards buttress and reinforce the psychological 
incentives. For comparable work, salaries in the military, diplomatic, 
and intelligence fields may run as high as 20 percent greater than in 
less critical fields. This advantage is shared with a number of 
agencies — such as Gosplan, for instance — which are also considered 
of “exceptional significance.” Although comparisons are difficult due 
to the different nature of work, some fields — the scientific and the 
creative arts — may even offer material advantages in excess of those 
enjoyed by the “national security” agencies. Nevertheless, the 
professional entering the “national security” field, can look forward 
to a life relatively free of the financial worries that plague most Soviet 
citizens, 

A career in this field offers other material advantages as well. 
Assignments within the Soviet Union are likely to be in or near 
Moscow, Leningrad, or the other urban centers where amenities and 
cultural advantages are to be found and where food and consumer 
goods are in greater supply. Another strong incentive is the likelihood 
of foreign assignment and the opportunity for obtaining Western 
goods. Other benefits include prospects for better housing and 
educational advantages for self and children. 

Sharply differentiated salaries within the agencies provide strong 
j motivation for job performance and improvement of qualifications 

leading to promotion. A Soviet graduate beginning a career in one 
of the “national security” agencies, for example, has an opportunity 
j for a salary increase of nine or ten times his entrance salary. Salaries 

! for most officials in military, diplomatic, and intelligence work, 

scientific research and development, and a few other fields as well 
consist of two elements. There is rank pay, intended as compensation 
for education, experience, etc., and appointment pay which varies 
according to the specific typo of duty performed. The income is the 
sum of the two. In the military and possibly also in the other services, 

;■ pay is also given for length of service. In addition, recognition of 

specific personal qualifications can be made in the form of a “personal 
salary” determined on an individual basis by the appropriate depart- 
ment or agency with specific approval of the Council of Ministers. 
The personal salary is a major source of the largest wage differentials, 
j and can mean an increase of up to 50 percent of salary. 

1 Moreover, upper echelon positions carry perquisites which may 

mean more than salary increases. Preferred housing, exemption from 
I restrictions on the amount of living space allowed per person, a dacha 

(country house), greater opportunity for vacations at lavish resorts, 
chauffeur driven limousine or private car, preferred medical care, and 
I priority rights for scarce consumer goods are among the more im- 

portant of these rewards. The net result is a fiercely competitive 
situation between individuals for advancement. 

' Orders, honorary titles, and other signs of official recognition are 

| also used to reward outstanding public servants. Security require- 

ments, however, by restricting publicity tend to reduce the effective- 
ness of this type of incentive." 
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C. Staffing for Scientific and Technological Research and 

Development 

Prior to April 1960, when the State Comuufclee for the Coordination 
of Scientific Research was established, administration of scientific 
research and development activities was diffuse and coordination 
difficult. 1 The U.S.S.R, Academy of ^Sciences, directly and through 
the academies of tho various Soviet republics, supervised or coordi- 
nated the work of less than a third of the Soviet establishments engaged 
in scientific research. Research carried out at higher educational 
institutions was only loosely coordinated by the Scientific-Technical 
Council of the Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Educa- 
tion. The remaining researai and development establishments — 
almost half the total — were engaged in narrowly departmental or 
special research and were widely scattered among state committees, 
ministries, and other administrative agencies. 

An attempt was made in 1957-1958 to provide some measure of 
unified control over these latter by transferring many of the major 
industrial research and development institutes to the jurisdiction of 
the State Planning Committee (Gosplan ), t which was m the process 
of becoming more an industrial coordinating body than a planning 
agency. 2 Gosplan, together with the U.SJ3.R. Academy of Sciences, 
was also given authority to participate with the branch-of-industry 
state committees, such as Aviation Engineering, and Defense Tech- 
nology, in sotting areas of research responsibility and coordinating 
objectives. 

Still another agency figured in the regime's efforts to make more 
effective use of research and development activity. In 1955 a State 
Committee on Science and Technology (renamed State Scion tifie- 
Technical Committee in 1957) was created to push the use of new 
technological and scientific discoveries in industrial and economic 
activities. The committee was an attempt to bridge the serious gap 
that existed between discovery and utilization, but its powers were 
not equal to the task. It had no authorilv over research and de- 
velopment institutions and could not of itself more than scratch the 
surface in searching out applications for new technology. Moreover, 
it had only limited powers of persuasion in trying to get technological 
advances adopted by industrial managers who were all too reluctant 
to experiment with anything that might possibly disrupt production. 

Khrushchev had told the 20th Communist Party Congress in 
February 1956 what had to be done: 

The separation of the research activities of the Academy 
of Sciences, the departmental research institutes and higher 
educational establishments can no longer be tolerated. This 
separation and lack of coordination prevent (he concen- 
tration of research activity on the solution of major scientific 
and technological problems, lead to duplication of effort 
and waste of resources, and slow up the introduction of 
research and technological achievements into production. 

i This is not Intended to Imply that formation of the committee automatically changed this situation. 

* The development of slate plans was assigned to the State Economic Council (Ooiekunomiorct). In 
November 196 1 Gosekonom&ovet was reorganised somewhat and renamed Gosplan, and the old Gosplan 
was reorganized and titled U.S.8.R. Bovnarkhor. 


<**■ 
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It was clear five years later that only limited progress had been 
made. There were ‘still considerable duplication of effort and sig- 
nificant gaps in research and development. Much research potential 
was being dissipated on projects not directly related to tasks ot 
greatest practical importance to the national economy, while massive 
high-priority programs, such as atomic energy, space research, and 
missile development, were consuming research and development 
resources at an alarming rate. ' , , i 

The pre-1961 institutional setup posed still another, though 
related, problem. Scientific research and development was playing 
an increasingly crucial role in policymaking, not only in the immediate 
area of international strategic interests but also in other fields ot 
national life. Yet there nowhere existed a source of information and 
advice on scientific-technological matters which could focus per- 
spective on the whole of Soviet scientific capabilities and achievements. 
Each of the existing institutions, with possibly one exception, had 
parochial interests of a nature which made the dispassionate objec- 
tivity of advice emanating from them open to question. The burden 
of achieving an overall view of the scientific research picture was 
thrust upon either the government Presidium or the party Presidium, 
bodies which in view of the range of their responsibilities were ill- 
suited to perform that function. 

The possible exception referred to above was the Department loi 
Science, Higher Educational Institutions and Schools in the executive 
staff of the party Secretariat. This department was responsible 
inter alia for checking on the operations of the scientific academies and 
institutions of higher learning, gathering and processing information, 
preparing reports and staff studies, and recommending courses ot 
action in the scientific field. The department's responsibilities, 
however, do not seem to have extended to the research and develop- 
ment establishments maintained by the.state committees or industrial 
undertakings. The staff department — Defense Industry, Machine 
Building, Planning, Finance, and Trade, etc —responsible for the 
operations of the parent agency in each case presumably checked on 
its research institutes as well. There were other reasons, too, why 
the Science, Higher Educational institutions and Schools Department 
was not wholly adequate for assisting the top Soviet leaders in making 
decisions in whicli science and technology were intimately involved. 
Among these were the limited size of its staff and its primary orienta- 
tion as an investigative-control agency. Moreover, it was an agency 
in the Party chain of command which made for an awkward adminis- 
trative situation when a particular question was being discussed m 
the government Presidium. The department nevertheless played a 
crucial role in advising and helping carrv out the reorganization and 
restaffing of Soviet scientific and technological research and develop- 
ment activity. 3 , , , , 

The -U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences was a troublesome problem from 
the very beginning of Khrushchev’s campaign to centralize the ad- 
ministration of Soviet research activity. Several factors seemed to 
make the academy the logical choice for the “general staff” of Soviet 
science. It had a prestige and record of accomplishment unmatched 
by any other institution in Soviet society. Among its members were 

3 The department was apparently reduced in status in the November 1962 reorganization of the party 
Secretariat and made a part of the new Ideological Department. Nothing is known of any changes m 
function which may have accompanied that move. 
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tixe brightest staa^ in the Soviet scientific firmament, many of them 
with international reputations. It had many years of experience in 
both pure and applied science. 

a JL S T^ S . dou j> tful i however, that Khrushchev ever seriously con- 
fnr fi ? centralizing role. It was too independent, 

no thing, too detached and relatively immune from normal politi- 
cal and administrative pressures. The U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 
\ f ? anacbromsii 1 in Soviet society. It is nominally ac- 
countable to the Council of Ministers but adds to its membership 
and chooses its officers and directing boards by election which, though 
by no means free from external political pressures, have been never- 
theless about the only elections in the country with any real substance, 
lliese factors did not make the Academy particularly appealing as an 
agency for interdepartmental coordination and control. Also the 
Academy for many years enjoyed the privilege of independently pre- 
paring and carrying out its own plan of work 4 and Khrushchev was 
apparently convinced that research scientists when left to their own 
devices tended to go oil on tangents of their own, that their interests 
often bore little or no relation to the immediate needs, aims and ob- 
jectives of the state, and that they were therefore poor choices for 
determining what direction research should Lake. One academician 
was probably echoing Khrushchev’s point of view when he wrote: 

I have in the past compared some of our institutes to states 
0*% feudal epoch, consisting of separate small 
fiefs— laboratories. In a laboratory of this kind, the di- 
rector and all the scientists, too, live very comfortably. 

Kach works on his little individual scientific garden and his 
biggest fear in the world is that someone will force him to 
change his program. 

A quiet and peaceful life in the conditions of extremely 
narrow specialization with a complete hick of interest in 
w kat bis neighbor is doing — that, unfortunately, represents 
a fairly widespread picture in some of our institutes. In 
these conditions, to make great discoveries is about as diffi- 
cult as to buy, shall wc say, Aladdin's lamp or a magic wand 
in *ir i OSCOW storc - f Q such cases, one cannot expect people 
willingly to take the risk of broadly selecting a new' theme or 
even to display sufficient steadfastness to make a path for 
his own proposition if its scope goes beyond the framework 
of his own laboratory. 

Yet it was precisely because the solution of the great research and 
development problems confronting the state required the coordinated 
and integrated activities of many scientists, engineers, and designers 
m many different types of activities, that the regime sought restruc- 
turing and rcstaffing in the research and development field. 

On the other hand, the regime realized that any precipitate attack 
on the traditions and prerogatives of the academy ran the danger of 
creating serious dissension in the scientific community and of weaken- 
ing the research and development effort. It Look five years of dis- 
cussion and pressure before the regime felt confident enough to 
establish a coordinating and controlling authority. 

. * ovcr i 11 economic plan for the country, of course, placed some broad limits on the academy’s freedom 
In this regard, and the academy’s program was subject to the approval of the Council of Ministers, but this 
latter tended to be largely a matter of form. 
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Khrushchev apparently assigned the task of working out and 
carrying through on the reform to an able team of party, industrial, 
and scientific-research administrators which included V. A. Kirillin, 
the head of the Department for Science, Higher Educational Institu- 
tions and Schools, and A. V. Topchiyev, then the chief Scientific 
Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. 5 Both of these men had solid 
scientific achievements to their credit and they were clever organizers 
and exceptionally competent proponents of regime policies in the 
scientific field. In late 1957 or 1958, Presidium member A, N. 
Kosygin 6 was added to the team and the final shape of the reform 
probably owes much to his influence. Kosygin was probably selected 
for the job in order to bring the industrial manager point of view to 
bear on the problem and to give the team the added weight and 
prestige of a top leader. His whole career had been concerned with 
Soviet industry and since 1940 he had dealt with a broad spectrum 
of industrial planning and administrative activity as one of the top 
industrial executives in the country. He was made a candidate 
member of the party Presidium and a Deputy Premier in mid-1957; 
in March 1959 he assumed charge of the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) . 

The basic work of the team finally reached fruition when on April 8, 
1961, the State Committee for the Coordination of Scientific Research 
was created. The new committee absorbed the functions and staff 
of the State Scientific-Technical Committee, and at the same time 
was given broad responsibilities for supervising and planning the 
7 whole of the Soviet scientific effort. Por the first time in Soviet 

i history a central agency was in existence for coordinating scientific 

research and development activity throughout the entire country. 

; The State Committee for the Coordination of Scientific Research 

was made responsible for — 

1. Determining the key areas for research and development 
work and defining the most important problems for immediate 
and for long-term research; 

2. Drafting an overall plan for scientific research and develop- 

| ment; 

3. Supervising the implementation of key problem research 
regardless of the subordination of the institutions involved; 

4. Coordinating research and development activities in regard 
to major projects of all institutions or agencies engaged in scion- 

■ tific research; 

5. Introducing new technology throughout the country; 

b 6. Authorizing establishment of new scientific research institu- 
I tions, regardless of subordination; 

7. Coordinating international relations of all governmental 

s and scientific bodies in the scientific field; 

8. Supervising the dissemination of scientific and technical 

information; 

9. Advising the Council of Ministers on all problems and issues 
which in any way involve scientific research and development 
work. 

5 Topchiyev was promoted to Vice President of the Academy in 1968. He died in December 1962 and 
Kirillin was elected to the vacancy in February 1963. 

6 Kosygin became a candidate member of the party Presidium in June 1957 and a full member in May 
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The committee thus was given broad executive and advisory 
functions but it was not to perform any of the actual research or 
development work. To buttress the committee's authority in inter- 
departmental coordination and supervision and to ensure that the 
committee’s views were brought to bear in decisionmaking at the 
highest level of government, the committee was given inner* cabinet 
status, i.e., its chairman was simultaneously appointed Deputy 
Premier, thus giving him u seat on the government Presidium. 

Some idea of the approach to staffing an agency which not only lias 
broad authority but also must deal with a great variety of complex 
technical problems cutting across established departmental lines can 
be gleaned from an examination of the way in which the coordination 
committee was staffed. 

The man chosen to head the new committee, M, Y, Khrunichev, : 

was an able administrator with experience in the defense industry and 
atomic energy fields where cooperation between science and industry 
had been conspicuously successful. He was well known to Kosygin, 
with whom lie had worked closely at various times. Since March 
1959 he had been Kosygin's deputy in Gosplan. Khrunichev died of 
a heart attack only two months after his appointment and was suc- 
ceeded by K. X. Iludnev, who has seen the committee through nearly 
the first two years of its existence. Iludnev had been chairman of the 
State Committee for Defense Technology and, like Khrunichev, had 
been a Deputy Minister of Defense Industry, lie appears to have 
been involved in the guided weapons and space research programs. 

The committee itself is something of an administrative hybrid. ^ 

The enacting legislation designated a number of ex officio members — 
the President of the U.S.S.K. Academy of Sciences, the Minister of 
Higher and Specialized Secondary Education, the Chairman of the 
State Committee on Automation and Machine Building, the Chair- 
pian of the Stale Committee for Chemistry, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Inventions and Discoveries, a deputy chairman 7 of the 
State Planning Committee (Gosplan), and a deputy chairman® of 
the State Economic Council (now defunct)— and tfiere may from time 
to time be other similarly “outside" members not directly subject to 
the chairman's administrative control. In addition, the committee 
in usual Soviet fashion includes the chairman's deputies and the heads 
of the more important departments of the committee's permanent 
staff. These latter positions were staffed for the most part with 
scientists, engineers, and technologists who had had previous experi- 
ence in administrative positions in other government agencies. 

Kosygin obviously had a strong voice in their selection. Ilis son-in- 
law, G, M. Gvishiani, has been a member of the com m ittee since its 
creation, Gist us head of its foreign relations department- a qunsi- 
diploinatic post — and then as a deputy chairman. 

The exact size of the committee is not known so no estimate of 
the relative balance between the. “outsiders" and the “staffers" is 
possible. There would seem to be little likelihood, however, of much 
community of interest among the outsiders which would unite their 
votes against the others. The main purpose in constituting the com- 
mittee in the above fashion seems to have been to afford a respectable 

T The chairmen of Gosplan and of Qosekonomso^et, like the chairman of the Coordinating Committee, 
were Deputy Premiers, Their presence on the coordinating committee would have tended to weaken the 
authority of Its chairman, 

Hd. 
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hearing for departmental points of view, but in a forum where those 
points of view could neither dominate nor for long delay the reaching 

of decisions^ii^tee haQ a p erraane nt staff of 400 to 500 people a good 
many of whom came to it from the State Scientific-Technical Com- 
mittee when it was abolished. A considerable amount of work, 
however, is done through ad hoc commissions and councils comprised 
of scientists, engineers, and technicians drawn from various sectors 
of the scientific community and “loaned” to the committee for a 
specific task. These commissions and councils study particular scien- 
tific and technical problems or fields of science and technology and 
make recommendations to the appropriate departments in the start 
of the State Committee for Coordination of Scientific .Research. 

* Individuals to staff the ad hoc committees and councils may be 
requested by name from various scientific institutes, the Academy ot 
Sciences, or educational institutions, or such organizations may be 
asked to name their own representatives. The secretariats tor the 
ad hoc commissions are provided by the permanent stair ol the co- 
ordinating committee. . 

More fundamental problems are tackled by relatively permanent 
^scientific councils'’ whose members are nominated by the various 
agencies engaged in scientific research and development work. About 
fifty key problems for nationwide coordination and inclusion in the 
national plan for scientific research have been selected and assigned 
priority ratings. Among the subjects specified as being ot major 
importance for the development of science, technology, and industry 
are solid-state physics; the creation of new methods of mining coal, 
ore, and other useful minerals; the scientific basis ot planning and 
organizing production; cybernetics; and study of the oceans and 
seas and utilization of their resources. The scientific councils tor 
coordinating research On these problems on a national scale are 
staffed on an interdepartmental basis. A little over half of them are 
supervised directly by the State Committee for the Coordination ol 
Scientific Research. The remainder are supervised by the Academy 


of Sciences. , n ' nnn . 

By early 1962 there were in these councils about 2,000 scientists, 
including over 400 academicians and corresponding members of the 
various Academies of Sciences, more than 800 doctors and candidates 
of science, the top officials of the principal scientific research estab- 
lishments, and representatives of the planning agencies, ministries, 
and other government departments. Altogether about 7,000 scien- 
tists and specialists were involved at that time in the councils, their 
subsections, and commissions. , 

The regime’s choice to replace A. N. Nesmeyanov as President of the 
Academy was M. Y. Keldysh, a member of the Academy’s Presidium 
since 1953 who like both Khrunichev and Rudnev, the successive 
heads of the new coordination committee, had had wide organiza- 
tional experience with the large-scale research and development effort 
outside the Academy. Keldysh, in fact, had worked in research 
organizations headed' by Khrunichev and he seems to have worked 
with Rudnev on the guided weapons program. .Moreover, lie had. 
done his major research work in institutes outside the Academy^ s 
jurisdiction. The death of one of the Academy’s Vice Presidents in 
January 1960 created the opportunity and Keldysh was maneuvered 
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into the post of Vice President of the Academy in February 19G0 in 
apparent anticipation of ins assuming the presidency when Nes- 
meyanov’s term ended. 

a HS mcn f ionc<l earlier has achieved and maintained 

a considerable degree of independence from the usual administrative 
pressures and restrictions. Its independence in coordination and 
functions has been restricted by the superior authority of 
the State Committee for the Coordination of Scientific Research and 

? Subjcct ’ °. f , c . 0ll P c > to, governmental budgetary con- 
trols, but it determines, within broad limits, its own internal organi- 
zation and procedures, and its administrative and policymaking per- 

™ 1 lnSt ? ad f 0 bcin ^ Wo^tod by the government, arc will one 
exception elected by the General Assembly of the Academy from 
among its members. The Academy also exercises wide freedom of 
choice in adding to its own membership. 

1 he main administrative and policymaking bodv of the Academy 
is the Presidium, consisting of the President of the Academy the Vice 
residents, the Chief Scientific Secretary', the Academician Secretaries 
of the Academy s departments, and a few other members who may 
be heads of departments or institutes of the Academy or important 
scientist-administrators (but Academy members) from other govern- 
ment agencies The size of the Presidium is determined by the 
General Assembly; currently it is set at 28 members. The one officer 
not elected by the General Assembly is the Chief Scientific Secretary 
lie is the official representative of the Party and his position ‘is 

Academy ^ ^ Prcsidlum rflllic,r tllun tb« General Assembly of the 

. Thc Scientific Secretary, assisted by five assistant secretaries 
is responsible for looking after the Parly’s interests from within the 
Academy. The Scientific Secretariat formerly worked hi close con- 
junction with the Party’s Department for Science, Higher Educational 
Institutions and Schools and presumably will maintain a similar 
relationship with the successor unit to that department. The division 
of function between the Scientific Secretariat and the Party unit is 
not clear since there appears to be considerable overlap. In the 
stalling held, for example, both groups pass on the security and 
political reliability and general suitability of an individual for 
membership in the academy or for a position within any of the 
Academy's organizational components including research institutes. 

Soviet scientists become members of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences through election held annually by flic General Assembly 
of the Academy. Nominations for mombci'ship are made by organi- 
zations and by fellow scientists presumably with some prior nssurnnec 
Unit the nominee will not be rejected by the Party. Soviet scientists 
arc urged to join the Party but Party membership is not n requirement 
for advancement to leading scientific positions. Normally each 
nominee will be “sponsored” by a number of organizations and 
individuals; most of the time there is more than one nominee for each 
vacancy. The members of the Academy presumably choose among 
the nominees on the basis of personal acquaintance and professional 
reputation. The most outstanding Soviet scientists and scholars 
in all fields of knowledge, whether working in the Academy’s institutes 
or elsewhere, are selected for membership. Occasionally outside 
political pressure will be brought to bear to ensure the election of a 
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scientist favored by the regime. This does not ordinarily create 
serious dissention because the academicians are used to and expect 
some amount of pressure, particularly in the social science and 
biological science fields where doctrinal orthodoxy is an ever present 
problem. 

There are two classes of membership, academicians and corre- 
sponding members. The number of each is set by the Council of 
Ministers. Currently there are 176 academicians and 364 corres- 
ponding members. Election as academician is the higher honor and 
carries with it full voting rights. Members enjoy certain perquisites 
and emoluments which, added to the honor, make election to the 
Academy a much coveted distinction. Among these are preferred 
housing, a chauffeur driven automobile, special commissary privileges, 
and a substantial stipend. The membership is about equally divided 
between research institutions of the Academy and outside research 
or educational institutions on the same basis as other staff personnel, 
i.e., by competitive examination, and they are paid the established 
salary in addition to their stipend as a member of the Academy. 

Membership in the Academy is for life unless terminated by action 
of the General Assembly. This provision affords a member con- 
siderable security since the Academy has been noticeably reluctant to 
eject members. Shepilov, who was politically disgraced and publicly 
vilified as a member of the antiparty group in July 1957, was not 
deprived of his membership until March 1959. This “protectionist” 
attitude also finds expression in the operation of the advancement and 
promotion system within the scientific community. 

The Academy, like other national research organizations, has been 
faced for some time with the serious problem of rejuvenation. A 
predilection to promote on the basis of seniority rather than merit 
has permitted older scientists to monopolize senior-level positions, 
even after their health had failed or they had lost touch with the 
mainstream of scientific advances. An attempt to solve the problem 
by instituting regular competitive examinations for occupied posts 
failed because scientists generally took the view that it was unethical 
to try to displaco / a colleague in this way, and consequently only tire 
incumbent would'apply. 

The continued relianco on older scientists for staffing the higher 
positions does not mean that, younger men are not available. As a 
matter of fact, the steadily increasing supply of competent young 
scientists in relation to the limited number of vacancies occurring in 
the more responsible positions has made the problem of creating 
opportunities for advancement particularly acute. The average age of 
all scientists has dropped from 41.5 years in 1950 to 38 years in 1960, 
and the ratio of junior research scientists to others increased from 2 
out of every 3 in 1955 to 4 out of every 5 in 1960. 

Awareness of the seriousness of the problems of advancing young 
scientists led the Soviet loaders to take several measures. A joint 
party-government decree promulgated in May 1962 sets 65 as the 
compulsory retirement age for senior supervisory positions in acade- 
mies of sciences, research institutes, and higher educational institu- 
tions. The positions affected include those of directors and deputy 
directors o_f institutions, rectors and assistant rectors of higher educa- 
tional institutions, deans of faculties, and heads of departments and 
sections. Authority to exempt individual scientists from mandatory 
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retirement is vested in academy presidia and ministerial collegia. 
This measure could help alleviate the promotion pressures but only if 
the exemption provision is not abused. 

The decree also dealt with the problem of how to utilize the capa- 
bilities of senior scientists who reach the retirement age. It 

f xrovided for the establishment of positions of "senior scientific col- 
eague-consultant 5 * at research institutions, to be filled from among 
scientists with a doctor’s degree or title of professor who are eligible 
for retirement. The efforts of scientists assigned to these positions 
are to he devoted primarily to the training of new personnel. Ac- 
cording to Topchiyev, who had earlier proposed creating such posi- 
tions, they would help "to combine properly the activities of deserving 
elder workers with the timely advancement of talented young ones 
and to develop from the energetic organizers of the latter group a 
truly efficient scientific body.” 

The regime lias also sought to increase the number of responsible 
positions available by attempting to curtail the practice of multiple- 
job-holding, whereby one scientist holds several positions simul- 
taneously, Last year, 103 academicians held 1,037 jobs. This 
practice developed at a time when there were not enough experienced 
scientists in the U.S.S.R. to provide leadership for the rapidly ex- 
panding number of research and higher educational institutions. 
It has continued for a variety of reasons, not the least of which are 
inertia and the reluctance of established scientists to give up the 
added income, prestige, and power which the practice affords them. 
A growing number of eminent scientists in the Academy, however, 
have been criticizing the practice on the grounds that it forces them 
to spread themselves too thin and that they are overburdened. 

The case of Doctor Anatoly A. Dorodnitsyn, an eminent aero and 
gas dynamics specialist, clearly illustrates the situation. He has 
held the following full- and part-time positions simultaneously: 

1. Head, Department of Gas Dynamics, Moscow i’hysico- 
Tcehnieal Institute; 

2. Member, Zhukovsky Central Aero-Hydrodynamics Insti- 
tute; 

3. Director, Computer Center, U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences; 

4. Chairman, Commission on Computing Techniques, U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences; 

5, Member, Committee on Lenin Prizes in the Field of Science 
and Technology, U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers;^ 

6. Vice Chairman, International Computer Federation, spon- 
sored by UNESCO; 

7. Chairman, Committee on Automation and Instrument 
Construction, Higher Certification Commission; 

8. Senior Scientific Associate, Steklov Mathematics Institute; 

9. Chief Editor, Journal of Computer Mathematics and Mathe- 
matical Physics. 

In 1959 the payment of basic salaries to the same man by more than 
one institution was prohibited and rules governing the amount of pay 
for additional part-time work were established. The 19G2 figures 
cited above, however, indicate that multiple job holding is still a 
major factor in the staffing of scientific research and development 
activities. The regime, although deploring the adverse effects of the 
practice, recognizes that it does provide a means of cross communica- 
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tion that is essential for today’s complex inter-disciplinary, inter- 
departmental research and design programs. Through judicious use 
of the “multiple-hat” system, scientists can coordinate isolated 
elements of research, development, training, and engineering, and 
mobilize scientific manpower into task forces for the solution of 
special problems. The regime seems at the present to be concerned 
more with controlling multiple-job -holding than with eliminating the 
practice altogether. 

Personnel “hired” to staff research institutions are selected by 
competitive examinations. The appointments are for five years 
(three years for junior researchers). The ineffective periodic com- 
petition for occupied posts has been dropped in favor of a new pro- 
cedure for taking stock of research personnel. At the end of each 
period of appointment, the researcher must be “reelected” to his 
position by the council of the institution. The decision is reached 
by secret ballot. If an individual fails of reelection his post is 
declared vacant and filled by competitive examination. 

An additional means of selecting capable young scientists by research 
institutes and institutions of higher education was approved by the 
May 1962 decree. These institutions are now allowed, with the 
approval of the State Committee for the Coordination of Scientific 
Research, to add research trainees to their staffs within the limits of 
the general personnel schedule. The trainees, who must have had a 
higher education, may be appointed for terms of up to two years. 
Those who excel in scientific activities may be selected for permanent 
7 work in the research institution. The others are returned to their 

former places of work or assigned to government agencies in accordance 
! with the established rules for placing graduates of higher educational 

institutions. 

The reorganization of the Soviet scientific research and develop- 
ment effort clearly owes much to the outstanding successes scored 
i in the fields, of atomic energy, guided missiles, and space research — 

success attributed to the pooling of resources and the combined 
; efforts of scientists, engineers, and designers. The emphasis on high- 

level coordination, close correlation of research with production, 
and on organizing-managerial talent for staffing the controlling 
echelons clearly reflects experience gained in the massive national 
security development programs. Unfortunately, the regime has 
s . ' enveloped those programs in a policy of strictest secrecy. Stringent 
security measures have formed a barrier to information on the staffing 
of the programs as well as other aspects. Only a few key personalities 
have been identified and little is known of the quantity or quality 
of manpower involved or of the way tlie massive effort is organized 
I for the accomplishment of its mission, 

; It is apparent, however, that a major portion of the total Soviet 

■ research and development effort is being devoted to the complex 

I high-priority scientific-military-industrial programs such as space 

research and guided missiles. These areas of research receive the 
best resources in terms of manpower, facilities, and equipment. 

I Basic overall coordination among the various programs is probably 

performed by the Presidium, of the Council of Ministers, with the 
immediate responsibility for implementation of the programs vested 
in one or more of the Presidium members. What role the new scien- 
tific research coordination committee will play in the military oriented 
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programs is not yet clear. The signs at present do not point to more 
than a “participating” role in the coordination and direction of the 
work. 

Executive authority for research, development, production, and 
construction is probably exercised by a special interagency commis- 
sion composed of representatives of the Ministry of Defense, relevant 
state committees (e.g., Aviation Technology, Defense Technology, 
Radio-Electronics, Coordination of tSeientific ^Research, etc.}, planning 
organizations, and the Ministry of Finance. The commission pre- 
sumably provides overall management for the program with authority 
to marshal the scientific and industrial resources required. 

The U.S.S.R.’s space program and military missile program have 
been closely linked from their inception and it is probable that many 
of the scientists, engineers, and technicians work on both. According * 

to Soviet Academician L. L Sedov, a leading scientist and spokesman 
on aerospace matters. “There is one large toum in Russia that handles 
all space projects. The same key men arc in charge of guidance, 
tracking, and other segments for each of the projects. It is a very 
large team and it can well take care of several projects in parallel. 

* * * Wo have no distinction between military nnd civilian projects." 

Below the level of central executive control and coordination a 
wide variety of organizational components probably handle assigned 
portions of the work. There are undoubtedly n number of research- 
design institutes working exclusively on space vehicle and guided 
missile design development and fabrication. In addition, supporting 
projects are carried on in classified project sections of research estab- 
lishments of the Academics of Sciences and higher educational ^ 

institutions. The Chief Artillery Directorate of the Ministry of 
Defense probably establishes military specifications for advanced 
weapons systems and oversees the launching and testing of vehicles. 
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CHAPTER IV, EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SYSTEM— AN 

APPRAISAL 

Judgments as to the effectiveness of the Soviet mechanism and 
procedures for staffing functions must necessarily be heavily qualified. 
Despite the undoubtedly freer atmosphere developed in the post- 
Stalin period, the relaxation of many controls, and the opening of 
the country to foreign visitors, a curtain of secrecy still shrouds most 
of the system and is, of course, most dense about the agencies and 
functions that are closely connected with global policy interests. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that Soviet authorities 
have only recently begun to exhibit interest in the idea of teaching 
government administration and management. They have not in the 
past considered these important subjects for study and investigation, 
and as a result have developed very little literature detailing and 
analyzing their own administrative principles and procedures. Some 
of the basic features (as outlined in the preceding chapters) can be 
pieced together from the scraps of information available but these 
are insufficient for any real depth of understanding of the system. 

, Nevertheless, a few observations may be in order. 

The strength of the Soviet challenge in the world today, when the 
complexities of national and international life are greater than ever 
before, is in itself a measure of the effectiveness of Soviet staffing. 
The previous study “National Policy Machinery in the Soviet Union” 
(see above, footnote on p. 1) reached the conclusion that: 

[The machinery on which the Soviet leaders depend for 
policy formulation] appears to provide well-defined and 
clearly structured processes for getting policy questions be- 
fore the Presidium in digested and manageable form, and to 
combine with this a degree of flexibility which prevents these 
processes from becoming a limitation on the Presidium's own 
initiative. The success of the system appears to depend less 
on its machinery, however, than on the capacity and energy 
of the men who run it. 

The Soviet system appears to have been generally successful in 
developing and raising competent, often superior, individuals to posi- 
| tions of leadership. The top leaders in Khrushchev's regime are a 

shrewd, tough minded bunch, experienced over a wide range of sub- 
jects and capable of handling complex problems of national policy 
with reasonable foresight and despatch. Each man on his way to the 
top has had to prove his worth in the crucible of deadly competition 
and is under continuing challenge to perform at peak capacity. The 
price of “failure” is no longer death or imprisonment, but in a society 
where private employment is almost nonexistent loss of high level 
position with its perquisites and privileges would appear to be a heavy 
enough price. 

The nature of power in the Soviet Union — constantly subject to 
challenge, requiring daily maintenance, and shared only at great risk — 
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creates a serious problem, however, in securing the most effective , 

staffing of critical functions. The job of running the country is be- 
coming increasingly complex and difficult. The alternatives in policy 
issues arc more numerous, and the interrelation of functions so inti- F 

mate that decisions in one field have effects, often deadly serious, 
extending into diverse other fields. The problem of making intelligent 
choices is beyond the ability of any one man; it requires the combined 
efforts of many. Although Khrushchev uses the talent and experience 
of his top lieutenants to a far greater degree than Stalin did, it may be 
that that is not enough. Yet more effective use of these men would 
seem to require a delegation of power and authority that might ulti- 
mately endanger Khrushchev’s own position. 

On the positive side, however, the state has a virtual monopoly of 
employment and a highly centralized mechanism for selection and 
assignment of personnel. It can thus direct to the solution of critical 
operations the best the nation can produce in the wav of superior, 
talented, competent, and experienced individuals. It is, of course, 
quite another problem to identify these individuals, to select the best 
man for a given job, to motivate him to superior performance, and to 
create organizational arrangements that will enable the greatest 
possible use to be made of his capabilities. 

For identifying talented and capable individuals, providing the edu- 
cation, training, and work experience necessary for developing their 
abilities, and assigning them so as to make efficient use of their talents, r 

skills, and experience, the staffing machinery appears to provide rea- , 

sonably adequate processes. The quality of staffing in the middle 
and lower echelons and in the low priority fields is rather spotty and ^ 

probably rates only poor to mediocre, but in respect to the upper 
echelon positions and the more critical functions, areas which receive 
the closest high-level attention, the stuffing appears generally good. 

Even in these areas, however, there arc signs of weakness and in- 
effective techniques. The Soviet High Command, for example, is 
over age by U.S, standards. Eight of the twelve top military leaders 
arc over GO and the average age of all twelve is 61 . The U.S. "High 
Command” averages about five years younger, and only two have 
reached GO. As a group, the Soviet marshals tend to take conserva- 
tive positions on the question of new types of warfare and other prob- 
lems in military doctrine. The retention of these older men in the 
leading positions blocks the promotion of the vigorous younger officers 
upon whom the country would probably have to rely in the event of r . 

global conflict, and presumably denies the younger men a fully effec- 
tive voice in shaping the Soviet Armed Forces to meet the demands F 

of tomorrow's war. , , 

Lack of field coordination appears to be a serious weakness m the 
operation of Soviet missions abroad, since tills places a heavy burden 
on communication facilities and headquarters staffs and occasionally 
leads to conflicts in activity. The constant need to check with Mos- 
cow on even the most trivial and mundane matters turns competent, 
knowledgeable diplomatic officers into little more than errand boys. 

And although the diplomat may later use his field experience at the 
policy desk in Moscow, there would seem to be considerable waste of . 

talent involved. Trade and aid officers seem to have somewhat 
greater freedom than other foreign mission personnel in making field 
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decisions, probably because of the more technical nature of much of 
their work. • 

The extent of multiple-j ob-hoIding— because it stretches the scien- 
tist too thin — may indicate some dissipation of resources in the scien- 
tific research field, and there is reason to question whether there is 
not a larger number of laboratory assistants and other support per- 
sonnel than is altogether desirable. The Soviet scientist of rank is 
spared physical work — handling instruments, putting plugs in sockets, 
etc. — the performance of which is looked clown upon as being an 
evidence of low station. The presence of technicians to perform the 
routine and manual work in the laboratory facilitates the work of the 
scientist, and permits him to concentrate more exclusively on crea- 
tive work rather than on details and procedures. For the scientist, 
however, there is a potential loss of insight that comes from working 
directly with instruments, animals, or data. In addition, a large 
staff has many problems related to supervision, direction, discipline, 
and morale. There may well be a critical point in the size of the 
laboratory support staff beyond which the disadvantages outweigh 
the advantages. 

The U.S.S.R. still lacks enough generally capable individuals for 
staffing the middle and lower echelons of the administrative appara- 
tus. The situation in this regard is improving with the steady ex- 
pansion of education facilities and the efforts of the regime to promote 
promising young people to positions of responsibility but the needs of 
the state are far from being satisfied. The question might be raised, 
however, whether the Soviet regime is making most effective use of 
the able people it produces. There is little doubt but that it has 
been quite successful in concentrating its most capable individuals in 
the key leadership and other priority areas; but it may be that the 
effort to ensure adequate staffing in these areas has led to the assign- 
ment to them of more of the highly talented and capable individuals 
than they can use effectively. There is at least a hint that a number 
of individuals are being used in positions that do not permit full utili- 
zation of their capabilities, with promotions blocked by the presence of 
experienced personnel above them. 

Overstaffing, a chronic problem in most bureaucracies, is especially 
marked in the Soviet Union. Nicholas DeWitt in his monumental 
study Education and Professional Employment in the U.S.S,R. 1 notes 
that : 

On the eve of Stalin’s death, one of every seven Soviet 
workers and employees was administering or managing some- 
thing or someone. During Khrushchev’s administration, 
the managerial apparatus declined in size . . . and the pro- 
portion of managerial elite was reduced to one out of every 
ten workers and employees. 

Even this sharp improvement leaves the Soviet Union saddled with 
proportionately one of the largest bureaucracies in the world. 

Figures on which to judge the extent of overstaffing in the “national 
security” agencies are unavailable but there is no reason to assume 
that those agencies are wholly free of something that so clearly 
afflicts other agencies of the state. When the eminent Soviet engineei*- 
physicist P . L. Kapitsa a few years ago returned to the Soviet Union 

1 National Science Foundation, Washington, D.C., U.8. Government Printing Office, 1961. 
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from Great Britain and a now institute was established for him, be 
was assigned four bookkeepers for bis staff, alt-bough the institute 
was relatively small. Exercising his authority as director, Kapitsa 
dismissed three of them. On being queried about his action, Kapitsa 
replied: "I would have dismissed more, but unfortunately a book- 
keeper, like an integer, is indivisible.” 

The causes of this overstaffing are too complex to be completely 
sorted out hero. Many are common to bureaucracies the world over; 
others are grounded in the nature of the Soviet political system. 

One of the continuing factors has been the short supply of competent 
individuals and the uncertainty of replacement which lias led admin- 
istrators to hoard personnel like other resources. Then, too, the lack 
of an individual competent enough to do a particular job has forced 
the supervisor to parcel it out among two or more persons to get it 
done. The administrative attitudes and habits which tbeso factors 
have engendered over a long period of time continue, even though, as 
in some areas, there are now enough generally competent personnel 

available. . . , 

This last point is part of a broader problem of revitalizing the 
government and party to meet the growing complexity of today s 
problems. Overcoming the bureaucratic stagnation that had devel- 
oped during the Stalinist period was the main thrust of the de- 
Stalinization campaign launched in 1956 and pushed in varying degree 
since then. Old attitudes and habits die hard, however, and the 
ultimate solution to the problem of overcoming the Stalinist legacy ~ 

probably demands the replacement of the older generation of state & 

officials with younger, more imaginative and dynamic ones. The 
regime has been reluctant to tackle the problem in such a radical 
fashion, however, being clearly unwilling to accept the full impli- 
cations of such a move and fearful of its own ability to control the 
rate and direction of the change it would engender. 
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APPENDIX: EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

A. Introduction 

The Soviet regime, from its earliest days in power, realized that 
political, economic, and military goals would not be reached unless 
it had a highly trained manpower pool from which to draw specialists 
for staffing its global policy machinery. To train the specialists 
needed to bring about rapid industrialization, it was necessary to 
develop a broadly based education system, heavily oriented toward 
science and technology. After a short experiment with < progressive 
education,” a conservative and highly competitive educational system 
began to emerge in the early 193(ys. It remained substantially un- 
changed until the educational reforms initiated by Khrushchev m 
1958. In addition to the regular educational system, there are a 
number of “special” schools (military, diplomatic, etc.) which train 

personnel for specific fields. . , 

Soviet education has a number of distinctive features, the most 
prominent of which is its specialized and utilitarian character. 
Education in the Soviet Union is conceived as a tool for training a 
person to perform a specific and fairly narrow function m the national 
economy; in return for the training he receives, a graduate is under 
an obligation to serve the state in whatever capacity it sees nt. Ike 
concept of liberal education as it is known in this country does not 
exist. (European education in general is of course more specialized 
than it is in this country, but nowhere to such a degree as m the boviet 

Another characteristic of Soviet education is the centralized control 
which the regime exercises over all facets of educational policy, Irom 
the size of graduating classes down to textbooks. The regime uses 
the numerous controls and incentives at its disposal to attract needed 
talent to various specialties, and by virtue of its control can use the 
entire educational system as a flexible instrument for achieving its 

national goals. . 1 

By the same token, the regime attaches great importance to educa- 
tion and gives it generous financial support. Advancement through 
the Soviet educational system, in theory, and by and large m practice 
too, takes place solely on the basis of academic achievement. 1 uition 
is free at all levels. Beyond the secondary school level, the large 
majority of students are given adequate, though not generous, stipends 
to cover living expenses. 

B. The Regular School System 
Primary-Secondary Schools 

Soviet children start school at the age of seven and must complete 
at least eight years of schooling. (Until 1958 only seven years were 
required.) Continuation of schooling beyond the eighth grade is not 
automatic, but pupils who aspire to higher education and a specialist 
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status must pass through general secondary or clown-year schools. 
After the eighth and eleventh grades, students must pass comprehensive 
written and oral state examinations; a pupil who fails at either level 
is removed from the academically oriented schools and is channelled 
into one of several alternatives: the labor force, a factory school, or a 
specialized secondary school ( tekhnikum ), Only the most academical- 
ly able are permitted to continue general" education. Approxi- 
mately one- third of those who finish the eight-year school continue 
on through the general secondary school (grades eight-eleven), 
while one-fifth of those who graduate from secondary school continue 
to full-time higher education. 

With the exception of some experimental schools to be discussed 
below, the basic curriculum in all general secondary schools is the 
same, although the quality of teacliing varies tremendously. Scientific 
and technical subjects arc heavily emphasized and the curriculum 
includes eleven years of mathematics, five years each of biolog}" and 
chemistry, and six years of physics. Foreign language study is 
mandatory beginning with the fifth grade. The most widely studied 
languages are German, English, and French in that order. Recently 
educational authorities have substituted- in selected schools the 
study of such “exotic" languages as Chinese, Hindi, and Arabic 
beginning in some cases with the second grade. Teaching in Soviet 
secondary, schools is done principally through lectures. Much 
emphasis is placed on repetition, drill, and review; homework assign- 
ments arc heavy. 

The 1958 educational reform brought one major change in the 
secondary school system, the full effects of which cannot yet be 
assessed. Labor training was introduced in the top three grades, 
thus reducing by one-third the time devoted to academic subjects. 
Many Soviet educators feel that this has already lowered the quality 
of secondary school graduates. 

Selection of Talented Students Jot Higher Education 

The problem of selecting the most capable and talented secondary 
school graduates for higher education - and ultimately for key national 
positions — is in some respects a new one for Soviet authorities and 
one to which they are currently giving much thought. In the past, 
virtually all ten-year school graduates were accepted into higher 
education institutions (VUZes), 1 By 195S. however, only one out of 
five could hope for admission to a VUZ. The pressure of applicants, 
as well as certain problems raised by the 1958 reform, have made the 
selection and training of talent an urgent question. 

In addition to the introduction of labor training in secondary 
schools and the corresponding decrease in the time allotted to academic 
subjects, the 1958 reform made it mandatory for secondary school 

f raduates to work at a job for two years before admission to the VUZ. 

forcovcr, a student once admitted to a VUZ must spend a certain 
amount of his first two years working in production. The reform also 
gave greater weight to extra-academic criteria in admissions policy — 
Komsomol recommendations, character references, work experience — 
than had been the case in the past. Although a certain percentage 
of the most talented students in scientific fields are exempted from 
these requirements, many Soviet educators feel that the level of 

1 VUZ Is the common Russian abbreviation for “Higher Educational Institution." 
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preparation of an entering class has become noticeably lower over the 

past few years. , 

Both to combat these problems and to improve selection procedures, 
Soviet authorities have conducted a wide variety of pedagogical 
experiments, some of which may be adopted on a wider basis. 

One such experiment was the establishment of several secondary 
schools with differentiated curricula. Beginning with the ninth 
grade, these schools offer students an opportunity to specialize 
in one of three fields: physics and mathematics; chemistry and 
biology; or the humanities. Students are thus given more intensive 
training in the field of their future specialty. These experimental 
schools have apparently found wide approval among educators 
and there is evidence that more may be set up. . 

Various other experiments are intended to provide training m 
mathematics and science to supplement the regular secondary school 
curriculum. The Mathematical Youth Schools, for example, which 
are sponsored by the VUZes, conduct two-hour evening classes in 
advanced mathematics twice a week. Eventually, they will provide 
a reservoir of mathematical talent from which universities and 
institutes may draw the most promising for further study. 

The so-called “science circles” (extracurricular clubs) perform a 
similar function, particularly the mathematics and physics circles, 
which attract the scientifically gifted and to which Soviet authorities 
attach great importance. In addition to providing supplementary 
training in scientific topics, the circles also sponsor annual scientific 
( contests (olympiads) which are open to pupils in grades seven through 

eleven. By means of the contest, talented students are spotted 
early and are encouraged to continue their studies in mathematics 
and the sciences. Some are selected for additional out-of-school 
; study under the guidance of a university student and are later tapped 

by the universities for higher education. . 

| * An interesting experiment connected with the olympiads was initi- 

ated last year by the Siberian branch of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
I Sciences in Novosibirsk. The winners and runners-up of the Si- 

berian Olympiad in Mathematics and Physics were brought to a 
; summer school organized by the Academy, where they attended 

lectures given by scientists from the Academy and worked in the 
research laboratories. Some students who showed promise but had 
been poorly prepared were thus enabled to enter Novosibirsk Uni- 
versity at the end of the summer. Other younger students were 
I admitted to a special four-year boarding school under the auspices 

\ of the Academy where they are being given intensified training in 

physics and mathematics. By the time they enter the university, 
it is hoped that they will have attained the level of a graduate stu- 
! dent; by the time they graduate, they will be full-fledged scientists. 

Judging from the success of this experiment, similar schools providing 
I highly specialized and intensified training for a potential scientific 

elite may be established elsewhere. 

One other type of specialized school which deserves mention is the 
special language school where instruction in some subjects is con- 
ducted entirely in a foreign language — usually German, French, or 
English. At one such school in Moscow, for example, one-fifth of 
the total instruction is given in English. These schools, which now 
number between 20 and 30, are apparently considered to have been 
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quite successful. Many of the students who graduate from these 
schools arc apparently recruited subsequently for further language 
study at a higher educational institution or at a special diplomatic 
school, and ultimately may end up in work connected with Soviet 
operations abroad. 

Access to Higher Education and Choice oj Specialty 

In seeking admission to a higher educational institution, a Soviet 
secondary school student applies to a particular department within 
the institution (c.g., the department of chemistry at Moscow State 
University) rather than the institution itself. Consequently, his 
specialty and his future profession must be firmly decided on by the 
time he enters a VUZ. llis choice will be influenced by a variety of 
factors, many of which arc carefully manipulated by the state. Since 
nmnv key national policy positions require personnel with scientific or ‘ - 

technical training, recruitment and selection procedures for higher 
education reflect a definite scientific and technical bias. 

Operating from estimates of the staled future needs, each VUZ 
and each department within a VUZ sets up a quota for accepting new 
entrants. A student, in making his choice of specialty, considers the 
quota system and applies for the faculty where fie believes his chances 
for acceptance are greatest. In addition, the entrance exam which 
is made up by each VUZ ensures that the better students arc chan- 
nelled into the needed specialties and the better VUZes. Stipend 
rates are manipulated to channel students into specialties needed by 
the economy. They are higher, for example, for scientific and tech- 
nical students than for history or philosophy students. The regime, 
in extreme cases, uses more ‘ direct methods of placing students in - 

specialties, such as transferring an entire class of students from one 
department to another. Authorities have also used military draft 
exemptions and deferments to lure students into needed faculties. 

Even during World War II, students in some 85 high priority special- 
ties were given draft exemptions as long as their academic work 
remained satisfactory. 

Access to higher education in the Soviet Union and choice of 
specialty arc dependent to some extent on sociological factors, such 
as place of residence and nationality. Because, for instance, the level 
of secondary school education is far lower in rural areas than in the 
cities, most VUZ students tend to be of urban origin. Higher educa- 
tional opportunity is greater in the Russian republic (RSFSR) than 
elsewhere; in 1958, for example, Moscow and Leningrad alone 
accounted for 20 percent of that year’s graduates. Despite impressive 
progress over thepast 20 years, few Soviet nationalities have as high a 
percentage of VUZ graduates as do the Russians, although Armenians, 

Georgians, and Jews are as well or better represented. Many Soviet 
VUZes, particularly the older ones, have nationality and geographic 
quotas based on population. Although na tionality may lie one of 
several factors affecting a student s access to higher education, dis- 
crimination as such cannot be said to exist at the VUZ level. How- 
ever, because it does exist at a career level, nationality may influence 
a student’s choice of specialty; for example, many Jews arc to be found 
in scientific and academic fields largely because there is less dis- 
crimination in those areas than in party, government, or managerial 
jobs. 
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Despite official policy, social origin is to some extent a limiting 
factor. During the early Soviet period, the regime made extensive 
efforts to enroll students of proletarian (e.g., worker or peasant) origin, 
and applicants of nonproletarian origin were often discriminated 
against. However, in 1935 these restrictions were abolished and by 
1958 less than 40 percent of the VUZ students were children of workers 
or peasants. The 1958 reform is attempting once again to increase 
the percentage of proletarian enrollment. 

Access to higher education in the U.S.S.R. is not influenced by a 
person's sex. In 1960, 43 percent of the students enrolled in higher 
educational institutions were women — a higher percentage than in 
any other country. As in the case of nationality, discrimination 
exists at the career rather than the VUZ. level; women are rarely 
found in top positions, although more often than their U.S. counter- 
parts. Teaching and medicine are traditionally women's fields in the 
Soviet Union partly because the low wages fail to attract men and 
partly because such jobs tend to be more convenient and compatible 
with family obligations. 

Higher Education 

Higher education is offered at two types of institutions: institutes 
and universities. A secondary school student applies to a depart- 
ment within the institution and is required to take a competitive 
entrance examination which is made up by the institute or university. 
(Until 1958 honors secondary school graduates were exempted from 
the exam.) The exam results must be supplemented by recommenda- 
tions from the teachers and Komsomol organizations. If accepted, 
the student will probably be given a stipend to defray living expenses 
(80 percent of all VUZ students are so subsidized) ; tuition is free. 

The institutes, which are far more numerous than the universities, 
usually consist of four or five closely related departments and offer 
highly specialized training of an applied nature. Such specialization 
has always been a prominent feature of Soviet education, and in the 
past was carried to excess. This was partly due to the requirements 
of rapid industrialization in the early Soviet period when narrowly 
trained engineers and other specialists were badly needed. Now, 
however, excessive specialization has been found to be something of 
a liability and since 1957 the specialties have considerably broadened, 
although they remain narrow compared with higher education in this 
country. 

University programs, as opposed to institute training, have always 
been broadly conceived. For example, it is only in the 40 universities 
that a student can major in physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
philology, etc. Though the institutes often offer excellent training 
in these subjects, they are taught as “tool" subjects and not as major 
disciplines. 

VUZ training lasts from five to six years, depending on a student's 
specialty. As in the case of the lower schools, emphasis is on the 
memorization and absorption of facts and figures. In their final 
year all students must prepare a thesis, known as a “diploma project," 
and students must undertake a “practice assignment" in a factory, 
laboratory, or school for six months to collect data for the diploma 
project. The projects afford staffing aiithorities with information 
about the student's abilities and interests. 
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The quality of training in the Soviet Union varies greatly according 
to the individual institution and the field of specialty. University 
training is generally of good quality, and as a rule, the older estab- 
lished institutes in the big cities (Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov) 
offer training of high quality. VUZes devoted to high priori tv 
subjects (machine building, chemical technology) are usually superior 
to those with a low priority specialty (food technology, textile design). 

Postgraduate Study 

Although graduate study in the Soviet Union— as in this country — 
is geared primarily to the training of advanced research and academic 
personnel, an advanced degree is needed for certain high policy posi- 
tions, particularly in scientific and technical areas. Although Soviet 
graduate training is in some respects similar to that in this country, 
there is one important difference. Advanced degrees arc not a pre- * : 

requisite for teaching and research slots in the Soviet Union, but are 
frequently awarded after appointment to academic rank or to a teach- 
ing position; consequently, Soviet graduate students tend to be older 
than their U.S, counterparts. (In the postwar period, the median 
age of degree recipients was 38.) Advanced degrees may, in some 
cases, be conferred in recognition of outstanding research accomplish- 
ment and thus serve as supplemental criteria of performance. 

There ore two graduate degrees in the Soviet Union: the kandidat 
degree, which is awarded after a three-year training program known 
as the aspirantura; and the doctoral degree -usually awarded at a con- 
siderably later point in the career, following defense of a doctoral dis- 
sertation, which, at least in theory, should represent a major research " 

contribution. Graduate training is offered only at certain approved ^ 

VUZes and at research institutes connected with economic ministries, 
sovnarkhozes (national economic councils) and the academies of science. 

Competition at the graduate level is stiff. All applicants for 
aspirantura training must take an entrance examination and their past 
academic records arc reviewed. Extra-academic criteria, such as 
Komsomol recommendations, are also given some consideration. 

Until last year, only students who had completed two years of work in 
industry or teaching were accepted for advanced training, but this 
requirement has now been abolished. As in the case of undergraduate 
training, tuition is free and students are given a stipend of up to 100 
rubles per month. 

In theory, aspirantura training, leading to the award of the kandidat 
degree, lasts three years, but in practice it often takes considerably 
longer. Students arc not required to pursue a standard program of 
courses, but instead work out an individual study program with their 
academic advisors. After a year and a half of studying his specialty, 
an aspirant takes qualifying examinations ( kandidat minimum) in his 
specialty, a foreign language, and Marxism-Leninism, When he has 
passed the examinations, a student is considered to have finished his 
aspirantura training, and many terminate their graduate studies at 
this point. In order to obtain the formal dc-grce o 1 kandidat, however, 
a student must write and defend a dissertation, which usually takes at 
least a year and a half longer. 

Formal enrollment in a VUZ is not required to obtain the kandidat 
degree. Many students proceed independently at their place of work. 

When they feel prepared, they take the qualifying exams at an 
approved VUZ, and then prepare a dissertation. 
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Tn the ohysical and mathematical sciences, the kandidat degree 
o'enerahy compares favorably with a Ph. D. in this country. In 
engineering, the quality of training is uneven; m some cases the degree 
is equivalent to a Ph: D . while in others it rates no higher than an M S 
holders of the kandidat degree in science are absorbed into global 
nolicv operations in various ways. A student who has _ demonstrated 
excellent research potential is often retained by the institute where he 
earned 1 the degree and frequently continues to work under the aegis 
of his scientific advisor. Other kandidats may be given research jobs 
£ indXTi^Ses, particularly if their dissertation research has 

been sponsored and subsidized by the institutes ^^ ^T^Irch 
under contract, or they may be recruited into military researen 

-8*S3£fc importance to Soviet operations in the foreign field 
are the area institutes under the Academy of Sciences, which are 
devoted to study of the underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Y The Soviet Union’s increasing interest in these areas 
in recent years has been reflected in a corresponding expansion of the 
institutes 7 In addition to the previously existing Oriental Institutes 
and the Institute of Sinology, an African Institute was e « tahhshcd m 
1960 and a Latin American Institute the following yeai. I hen 
primary function is research, but in addition they tram an impressive 
EoS 7 f area specialists on which the regime can draw both for 
information and personnel. 

C. Special Schools 

In addition to the regular school system described above, there are 
a wide variety of special schools which provide specialized training fo 
personnel in various operations, be it military, intelligence, diplomatic, 
or simply agitation and propaganda functions. .o 

Apart from their general function of training personnel for speed! 
positions, these schools have certain common features which distinguish 

them from the "regular” schools. ... 

First and foremost is the importance attached to political reliability 
in selecting students for special schools Although a candidate s 
ability is certainly taken into consideration, political loyalty and 
zeal count for at feast as much if not more. Party membership is 
frequently a prerequisite for admission and a student must almos 
always be nominated by his party or Komsomol organization. (Pohtical 
reliability is also a factor for admission to a regular YUZ, but it 

carries far less weight.) n . . 1 , , , i i « t_ 

In addition, experience in party work is the channel through w c 
many students apparently gain admission to the special schools 
although it is a prerequisite only for the party schools and this 
inevitably affects the composition of the student body. It has fre- 
quently been noted that the party and Komsomol activists m the regu- 
lar VUZ form a group quite distinct from the academically talented. 
This does not mean that the party or Komsomol workers are not able, 
but rather that their talents tend to be administrative and organiza- 
tional rather than scholastic. Although there are undoubtedly 
many bright students in the special schools, the academically talented 
tend' as a group to gravitate rather towards the regular educational 
system. 
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Considerations of political reliability exclude almost all Jews and 
members of minority nationalities. Women also make up an insim' i- 

fn th. P c r n W° n u° i th ° Lot - al 9tudent bod t >’- In addition, the studfnts 

'" rscr Stip,!,,,ls llmn <l,eir 

promo a tio 7 n prawS!.' “tt/o? “oSSfJrowdS prMMoOTtnlin- 

ing, m many areas attendance at special schools of a* higher level is 
often a prerequisite for further advancement. * 

Military Schools 

The Soviet military establishment, maintains its own network of 
educational institutions from secondary school through advanced 
de rce training; all ore subordinated to the Ministry 8 of Defense 
At the secondary school level, the Suvorov (army) and Nakhimov 
(navuO schools provide preparatory training for future applicants to 

£m^T„3‘T g Th ,° includes some rnttluly 

rning and places great emphasis on science and mathematics 
Access is largely reserved to sons of officers ema tics. 

■ M x r, xt >. vcl ?rc the officer-training schools {voyennoye uckil- 
ishche). Admission is largely by special appointment, except that 

matlcaTv Sf n Suv T v and *>^Wniov schools are admitted a!ito 
matically. Those who complete the three year course arc com- 

thflTnhrain 11 } “ armcd . f ?. rcc f Training is considered equivalent to 
that obtained in a specialized secondary school for the first years of 
higher education in the “regular" system. • 

h hmi f ft 9 m 1S <lfr r leVCl / tbc rcililaW academies /believed to number 
aijout 20) offer professional military training of four to six years 
duration which is considered fully equivalent to higher education in 
the icgular system. Company-grade officers are eligible for admission 
adarc a m ° st automatically promoted to field-grade rank on gradu- 
ation. At the top is the Voroshilov Higher Military Academy a 
joint service academy somewhat similar to the National War Colfe-e. 
nnt «i t lCMr counterparts, Soviet military academies train 

o Si C n 0 S lld nnd 8tn ? offi S“?' h \ lL also outers and scientists 
to v ork in military research and development. This latter trainino- 
m some cases is superior to that in civilian institutes. 

Intelligence Schools 

.pi 1 !' Ch,c jj Intelligence Directorate of the Ministry of Defense 
(GRU) conducts operations against general and specific military 
economic, technical, scientific, nnd political targets in all countries 
of strategic importance. It is also concerned with establishing deep 
cover network for future activities of a slay-bchiud nature, incTudin- 

=wT C ' 0 ' indus i!’! rtl sabotage, guerrilla-typo operations, or other 
special missions. These operations call for a variety of well trained 
and qualified staff officers and support personnel, and the GRU 
maintains various schools to train officers in all aspects of clandestine 
operations. 

The elite basic training school for officers being sent abroad under 
Soviet official cover is the Military Academy of the Soviet Army more 
popularly known (within the GRU) as the Military-Diplomatic 
Academy (MD A). Almost all operational officers arc recruited into 
the GRU by way of the MDA, and few who have not graduated from 
the three-year course rise above the rank of major. The MDA is an 
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elite institution because of its entrance requirements as well as its 
objectives. All of its students are graduates of an institution of 
higher learning, preferably a military academy. The selection com- 
mittee takes into consideration a man's service record, which must be 
excellent, his social background, and his party record. Only com- 
missioned officers are eligible, and most are of Great Russian national- 
ity. Over the last several years, the classes which have entered the 
MDA annually have averaged about 75 students. Political courses 
are supplemented by area studies, language training, technical 
instruction peculiar to intelligence work (use of secret writing, micro- 
dots, concealment devices, etc.), and operational tradecraft (acquiring, 
training, and running agents, etc.). , TTTTA7 . . , . , . 

The Military Institute of Foreign Languages (VII Ya), which is 
maintained by the army, provides the GRU with interpreters and 
translators, and many MDA students have graduated from this 

institute. • . . ... . 

The GRU maintains several separate schools for training illegals — 
officers who go abroad under non-Soviet documentation posing as 
citizens of some country other than the U.S.S.R. — in addition to 
providing some of this training £it the JVEDA itself. These special 
schools are scattered about Moscow and its suburbs. 

Special technical schools of the GRU offer short courses to officers 
who need supplementary training in subjects such as agent commu- 
nications using secret writing, microdots, high-speed radio transmitters, 
and similar devices. They also train specialists who will become 
agent instructors abroad or who will themselves use these technical 
means of communications. 

The GRU also utilizes selected trainees from the armed services 
schools as support personnel. Thus cipher clerks and communica- 
tions personnel (not agent communications) assigned to the GRU are 
usually graduates from army training schools. Typists, clerks, and 
logistics officers are also supplied by the armed forces. 

All GRU training establishments, including the MDA, are “under 
cover” and are not Known to the general public, not even to the non- 
intelligence military personnel, as intelligence training centers. 
Although most every military attache abroad today has graduated 
from the MDA, his cover story, which details his military career and 
education, omits any reference to it. 

Basic professional schooling in the Committee of State Security 
(KGB) is provided by the Higher School (also known as the KGB 
Institute), which combines a number of previously independent train- 
ing establishments of the KGB. The largest faculty of this school is 
the Juridical Institute, which provides a four-year course in internal 
security with emphasis on legal aspects. A graduate from this faculty 
receives the equivalent of a degree of law, but may not overtly ac- 
knowledge receipt of a diploma unless he is separated from the KGB 
and requires proof of a higher education. Short courses are also 
offered by the Higher School. The Higher School also has a faculty 
of foreign languages, which was formerly the Leningrad Institute of 
Foreign Languages, and probably still has a three-year course for 
interpreters. Other faculties teach surveillance, military subjects for 
KGB uniformed forces, technical subjects, security and counterintel- 
ligence for Satellite personnel, and various other short coursesj 
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Members of the First Chief Directorate (Foreign Intelligence) are 
trained by the Ilighcr Intelligence School of that directorate, which 
provides a two-year course in operational tradeeraft and allied intelli- 
gence subjects. While a 1‘irst Chief Directorate employee may have 
attended the Higher School, the Higher Intelligence School is re- 
stricted to members of the First Chief Directorate only. No diploma 
or academic credit is given for attendance at the Higher Intelligence 
School. 

In addition to the Higher School and the Higher Intelligence School 
in Moscow, the KGB also has training institutions scattered through- 
out the U.b.S.R. Among thorn are republic KGB training facilities, 
which provide primarily counterintelligence instruction, and several 
schools, including officer candidate schools, for training KGB Border 
Guards personnel. 

Training of Personnel for Seruice Abroad 

The Ministries of Defense, Foreign Affairs, and Foreign Trade 
operate schools for personnel who are to serve abroad in somo capacity. 
The curriculum in all these institutions emphasizes area and language 
training rather than narrow professional training (c.g., in militury 
subjects or diplomacy). Although these schools theoretically train 
personnel for the particular ministry to which they arc subordinated, 
in actual fact the graduates may go into other ministries and organiza- 
tions as needed. (To a limited extent, the area institutes under the 
Academy of Sciences and various universities also provide a reservoir 
of area specialists on which the government may draw, although in 
general these institutes have more of a research and academic 
orientation.) 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs operates two schools: the Institute 
of International Relations and the Higher Diplomatic School. The 
Institute of International Relations operates a six-year program 
equivalent to full higher education primarily for the training of diplo- 
matic personnel. It is open only to secondary school graduates who 
have shown outstanding ability hi party or Komsomol work, or to 
outstanding students who arc also completely politically reliable. 
A student does not apply for admission himself^ but is recommended 
by his party or Komsomol organization. Some of the students are 
apparently sponsored by the military or the KGB. Reportedly many 
students are the children of high government and party officials. 
There are few women or representatives of minority nationalities. 

After passing an entrance examination, a student is assigned to 
study a language, the selection of which depends both on his own 
abilities and on the government’s current need for specialists in 
certain areas. In addition to intensive language study, the sLx-year 
curriculum includes training in the history, culture, and economics of 
a student’s special country or area. By the lime he graduates, a 
student will have in addition an impressive knowledge of world 
culture, history, international law and economics. Great emphasis is 
also given to political subjects — Marxism-Leninism, history of the 
CPSU. 

In the last half of their sixth year, students are given prac tice work 
assignments related to their specialty. The large majority (70 per- 
cent) are assigned to organizations within the Soviet Union, where 
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they will work permanently after graduation; the rest— future diplo- 
matic or foreign trade personnel — are assigned to embassies abroad. 
m After graduation, about one-fifth of the graduates are sent to the 
Ministry’ of Foreign Affairs, and ultimately assigned abroad, about 
one thffd go to other ministries and organizations with foreign depart- 
ments as & interpreters or consultants. The rest are assigned, m 
varying proportions, to the propaganda field (journalism, radio and 
Tvf; to ^military services; to the KGB; or to the Institute in a 

1 ^Ifa higher level theHigher Diplomatic School provides ‘ ‘in-service” 
training for diplomatic personnel. Little is known about the kind o 
training provided; admission is reserved largely, although not exclu- 
sively for people already in the diplomatic services. 

Little is known about the Foreign Trade School, which is operated 
bv the Ministry of Foreign Trade. Its curriculum is probably similar 
to that in the Institute of International Relations— e.g., intensive 
language and area training-with more emphasis on trade and 

^TK^MSaiy Institute of Foreign Languages, under the direction 
of the Ministry of Defense, offers a five-year course m language 
training for military personnel. Company-grade officers and enlisted 
men are eligible. In addition to language study, students also receive 
a certain amount of area training, as well as the usuaLcourses m 
Marxism-Leninism and other political subjects. Graduates are as- 
signed to duties as military interpreters, to work m intelligence, m 
high government or party organizations, or to posts abroad. 

Party Schools 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union operates an extensive 
network of schools. As reorganized in 1956, the system includes 
three-year middle-level “Soviet-Party” schools for training govern- 
ment and party workers at the village and district (rayon) level, 
four-year interregional higher party schools; a two-year Higher Party 
School in Moscow, and at the graduate level, a four-year Academy 
of Social Sciences under the Central Committee. . 

The interregional schools offer what is essentially m-seiyice 
training to party officials or journalists with several years of experience 
in party work, who have proved themselves efficient and able, and 
who seem likely candidates for promotion Applicants must be 
recommended for admission by the regional (oblast) or republic party 
committees. They must have completed secondary education and 

be under 35 years of age. . .. , . , , . , . . 

The bulk of the four-year course is devoted to ideological training 
in Marxism-Leninism, philosophy, political economy, and party his- 
torv. However, since 1956, economic, managerial and technical train- 
ing' has been given a greatly increased share in the curriculum, his 
was designed to raise the technical qualifications of party cadres, but 
the training is in no way comparable to the training m a YU/. At 
the end of four years, a student is considered to have a complete higher 
party-political education” and is technically on a par with graduates 
of a “regular” higher educational institution. , 

The Higher Party School in Moscow accepts applicants who are 
earmarked for administrative and staff positions m the regional or 
republic party or government apparatus. Applicants must be 
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recommended for admission by the regional or republic party com* 
mittcc; they must in addition have completed higher education and 
be under 40 years of age. 

The two-year program of the Higher Party School is devoted 
largely to further ideological training, with some emphasis on economic 
subjects. After it was reorganized m 1956, one of the stated purposes 
of the Higher Party School was to raise the ideological qualifications 
of the large number of technical specialists who had entered party 
work in recent years but who had little knowledge ot Marxist- 
Leninist theory. 

The highest educational institution operated by the party is the 
Academy of Social Sciences of the CPSu Central Committee. The 
Academy offers a four-year course for the training of high-level 
ideologists and theoreticians. A student may write and defend a 
dissertation leading to the handidat degree. 

o 
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